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The cost 

is small 
The benefit 
is great 


Those who feel 
ill results from tea or 
coffee drinking soon 
profit by a change to 


INSTANT PoSTUM 


Its pleasing flavor, ease of 
preparation, healthfulness 
and practical economy com- 
mend this table beverage. 


Sold in 50 and 100 cup tins. 
A purchase from your grocer 
soon proves 


“There's a Reason" 
Made by Postum Cereal Co.,Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Set Your Own Price 
On these Prolific-Yielding 


California Orange Groves 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION 


First Time in History of Califernia Such an Opportunity Has Been Offered 


337 Acres - 38 Groves 


Trip to California F F REE ti to > Purchasers 


Oct. 14th, 
1920 


To be 
Sold at 








This is the last announcement of this stupendous sale, that will be made prior 
to the bie Auction on Oct. 14, 192¢ 

We earnestly request you t read and consider carefully, then write or wire 
for complete details. 

These 38 gréves located in Riverside Orange District, 53 miles from Los An- 


geles and 3 miles from Riverside. Close to 3 railways and 1 electrie road; R. F. D. 
and deliverie from Riverside stores. 

Groves rane in size from 3'y to 21%) acres—average 5 to 10 acres. Fully 
fertilized and watered Absence of pests and free from frosts. iat sanaieted 
through Fruit Growers’ Exchange About 60 per cent runs to famous “SUNKIST” 
Brand, commanding highest market price. 


Pienty of water: water stock with each grove. Some groves have houses and 
buildings. No smudge pots ever used in this district. Fruit is navels and 
Valencias, some groves mixed, others entirely of either variety. Navels have 


tested as high as 9.8 per cent sugar. Age of trees, 9 to 16 years. 

Groves well sheltered from winds; most boulevards and roads bordered with cy- 
press and eucalyptus trees. Uniform water supply. with no diminution in dry 
years. Property held in trust by Les Angeles Bank. 

Sale starts October 14, 1920. All groves sold at PUBLIC AUCTION. Liberal 
and convenient terms may be arranged. References, Hellman Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, or Union Bank & Trust Co., both of Les Angeles. 


For full information write or wire, 


HART and BALL 


Les Angeles’ Progressive Auctioneers 


°"S South Figueroa St., 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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= @leman Quick 


\ 

No Greasy Wicks ta Trim—No Dicty Chimneys to Wash 
TH lest, clegnest, most easily operated amp of them all—the 
* Quics-Live, Gives hast ohio, F requires |coss care than any other, Easiest to keep clean. 
No wicsstotrim, Noclumneys to wash. No smoke, no soot, no odor, No daily Gilling. 
Makes: ud burns its own gua from common motor zasoiine. No glare, ae flickering, just 
the right amount ossteacd y light that's eh a, brighter, yet more natura), more eye-rest- 
ing than electricity, ¢: ~ | a. rosene. og can have such sight -saving ligne 
Mates power—in Bax room, any time, ata cost of lees than half @ cent an hour. Always ready, 

reliable. Built of brass Can topiller exolode even if tipped over. Your dealer will 7 

Quick-Lite for,you on approval. Free Book Aevias & diferent etyles of Quick-Lite 
line Lampe and Lanterns. Send for it. Mention your dealer's name and write te Dept. a.G.3 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPA 
ST.PAUL TOLEDO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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WICHITA AQLANTA CHICAGO 
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Great Effort by Grain Growers 


ro , REORGAN1Z1 rHE MARKETING OF ALL 
GRAINS—EASTERN PRODUCERS MAY 
BENEFIT RY GETTING GRAIN AND FEED 
DIRECT FROM WESTERN PRODUCERS 


The biggest effort yet attempted by 
American producers has been started 
by western farmers. At their request, 
Pres Howard of the American farm 
bureau federation, has appointed a 
committee to investigate the whole 
subject of grain marketing and to re- 
port for co-operative marketing on a 
national scale. The report Is expect- 
ed befGre spring, but it may take an- 
other year to put the new plan into 
effect. 

The committee was selected from 
names suggested by the various sec- 
tional and national organizations of 
grain growers. It repre all their 
varied interests, agricultural ~nd eco- 
nomic, being as follows: 


J. M. Andersen, successful manager of 
Equity co-operative exchange in St Paul, with 
technical knowledge of marketing problems. 
C. A. Bimgbam, farmer, fruit grower, sec- 
retary Michigan farm bureau, president state 
horticultural society. P. E. Donnell of Waco, 
Mo, president state farmers grain dealers 
association. John C. Boles of Liberal, Kans, 
director national farmers’ Equity union. 
William G. Eckhardt, Ro grain marketing 
department Ilimois ultural association, 
nearly 1,100,000 members described and illus- 
trated im September Farm and Home. C. V. 
Gregory, secretary-treasurer American agri- 
eultural editors’ association. 

C. H. Gustafson of Limeoln, Neb, president 
Nebraska state farmers’ educational ard ¢- 
operative union, president farmers’ union live 
stock marketing company (whose business ex- 
ceeded $16,000,000 past six months), also or- 
ganized many co-operative grain elevators. 
William Hirth ef Columbia, Mo, president 
Missouri farmers’ clubs, 60,000 members. C. 
H. Hyde of Alva, Okla, extensive raiser of 
wheat and cattle, vice-president state farmers’ 
union in charge of its grain marketing. Dr 
E. F. Ladd of Fargo, president North Dakota 
agricultural college, state food commissioner 
for 20 years, member government’s war wheat 
price fixing committe», republican candidate 
for U S senate indorsed by nonpartisan 
league. Dr George Livingston of Washington, 
D C, chief of bureau of markets. 

H Meisch of Argyle, Minn, president 
farmers national grain dealers association. 
A. L. Middleton of Eagle Grove, Ia, ex- 
president Iowa farmers grain dealers asso- 
ciation which organized 550 co-operative grain 
elevators. Ralph Snyder of Oskaloosa, presi- 


dent Kansas ate farm bureau, banker and 
-onservative L. J. Taber of .Barnesville, O, 
x-master Ohio state grange, officer Ohio 


milk producers’ association, president Ohio 
home protective league (anti single tax), 
member government's wheat pric: fixing com- 
mittee. Clifford Thorne of Chicago, president 
national asseciation of railroad commiss 
represents fz ers grain dealers associa-:i 

“best inforn man upon transportaiion,”’ 
ive stock shippers’ champion whose recent work 
saves shipper 200,000,000 yearly. Dr H. J. 
Waters of Kansas City, ex-president Kansas 
agricultura lege, member svovernment's 
wheat price fixing committee, and nod Presi- 
dent Wilson second industrial commission, 










Tobacco Conditions Encouraging 


Harvest. has been pushed rapidly 
nN Y, O and Wis with good acreage 
returns, many good sale prices re- 
corded. Growers in cigar leaf sec- 
tions have every promise of a reason- 
ably satisfactory year, harvest now 
well along, the leaf housed without 
widespread damage, the curing pro- 
cess under way. Back of everything 
is a keen desire on the part:of deal- 
ers and cigar manufacturers to build 
up their supplies. They are willing 
to pay good prices and growers are 
selling rapidly. 

This is the universal trend of tes- 
timony coming direct to American 
Agriculturist, and will be reflected in 
our final report to be printed next 
week, It will be seen this forecast 
shows the healthy position of the in- 
dustry at this, the rounding out of 
the crop-growing season, The greater 
part of cigar leaf is safely housed at 
the beginning of the fourth week in 
Sept. Heavy leaf in Va. W Va, O and 
further south is also in good condi- 
tion, says a recent bulletin of the 
dept of agri. 

While the price range in the Ct 
valley is somewhat wide, it presents 
a good average level with some splen- 
did figures paid for high grade cigar 
leaf wrappers, these running up ‘to 80 
@Soc p lb in mid-Sept transactions, 
although this level above the ‘aver- 
age. Returns now coming into Amer- 
ican Agricuiturist show actual con- 
tract prices in Ct 43@ We p Ib in the 
bdle for Havana seed leaf, with 
broadleaf largely 45@55¢c, and a sub- 
stantial part of the crop already hav- 
ing changed ownership, all this for 
tobacco grown in the open with a 
market for shade-grown not yet fully 
established. In Mass, trading is ac- 
tive, growers recently reporting sales 
all the way from 35c for fairly good 
wrapper leaf up to 46@50c for good 
to fey. Prospects are that Ct valley 
cigar ieaf will run 1400 to a te Ibs 

[To Page 18.] 

















And And Other Grains 


LAY safe with your grain! 
Don’t let the rats grow fat on 
your high-price, hard-worked- 

for bushels. on’t let mould, rain, 
fire, vermin or thieves cut into the quality 
oF quantity of your crop! Protect the fruit 
of your labor with a 


WithThe STEEL RIB 
Buckeye Metal Cribs and Bins spell 
“sure profit” on any farm. They are made 
stronger and last longer. Surprisingly low 
in price, easy to erect, perfectly ventilated 
«Buckeye offers the utmost in protection. 


Onur free catalog shows why. It explains 
the wonderful Buckeye system of ventila- 
tion, the extra strong construction, the select ma. 
terials--in all shapes and sizes. 
Get this book todey. Put an 
endtograinlosses. . 


Thomas & Armstrong 


Company 
285 Main St. London, Ohie 

















Heat Your Home 
from the 


Basement 


Gt rid of the coal 
scuttle. Why muss 
up the living rcom car- 
rying coal and ashes, 
when you can get the 
finest pipeless furnace 
made for less than the 
price of a good stove 
direct to you from the 
manufacturer. 


Send for 
KalamazooCatalog 


Get wholesale prices on 
this and our other 
styles ot furnaces. Also 
on stoves, Fanges, in- 
door closets, cream 
separators, paints, etc. 
Quick shipment. We 
pay freight. Cash or 
eacy payments. Write 
today. Ask forCataleg 1934 


Kalamazoo Stove 


























































“Brooklyn Brand” 
SULPUHR 


COMMERCIAL SULPHUR. 99% pure. for spra 
ing imsectieide purposes and potato seab. SUPER 
FINE COMMERCIAL SULPHUR. 99% % pure, for 
dusting purposes FLOWERS OF SULPHUR, 1°)'c 
pure. Manufactured by 


80 MAIDEN LANE : 
Write for Price List 
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Blue Ribbons Wave at Syracuse 


Best in the Empire State competes at great New York fair 


QT TECTED ONO UD 













AGER crowds 
i attended the 

New York 
state fairatSyra- 
cuse, N Y, last 
week, where 
thousands of ani- 
mals, table after 
table of fruit and 
farm produce and 
acres of farm ma- 
chinery and ex- 
hibits vied for the blue ribbon and popular 
favor. The people were eager to see how 
this great annual institution compared with 
the splendid fairs of other years, and they 
were eager also to see if its wealth in good 
things to see and to do would give it the lead 
among eastern agricultural exhibitions, for 
this last season has witnessed several big 
events in other states, where folks think they 
can do things in as big a way as in the good 
old Empire state. Only three weeks ago the 
Ohio state fair at Columbus brought forth its 
greatest exhibition, and despite the heralded 
fame of New York live stock and farm prod- 
ucts, farmers must look well to hold the ad- 
vantages they now have gained. 

And visitors to the fair this year were not 
disappointed. New York did her best, and 
with a good season for most farm crops and 
fruit, and a solid year’s activity among the 
live stock men, few could match her in num- 
ber and quality of en- 


whole fair grounds. The fair was larger 
than last year even, but added facilities took 
up the additions. 

One thing was lacking, however, and this 
has always been the case at the New York 
state fair: There is not the good, homey at- 
mosphere around the grounds that there 
should be, and that which prevails at the 
small fairs and at many of the other big 
state fairs. ” 

It is not a picnic fair, like the Ohio state 
fair. The basket lunch parties scattered 
around the grounds and on the benches in 
the plazza are all too few to give it the 
friendly atmosphere most desired. The man- 
agement has done its best to make the vis- 
itors feel at home, yet it remains too com- 
mercialized or professional to match up with 
the lesser lights among the fairs in this re- 
gard. It is a great, glorious institution, but 
a little too cold. One of the problems for 
future managers is to get around this cool- 
ness, and despite its size, to make it radiate 
the warmth and friendliness which charac- 
terize many of the best fairs. 


Whole Acres in Farm Machinery 


The exhibits of farm machinery were by 
far the best which have been held at the fair 
grounds, with greater attention than ever on 
the part of manufacturers to make the dis- 
plays worth while and workable for quick 
study by the visitors. The state-directed 
tractor demonstrations of last season were 
not repeated, but in their place the dealers 
themselves staged field work to show off the 
merits of their implements. For three days 
of the week, manufacturers gave demonstra- 
tions of plowing and discing, threshing, bal- 
ing and manure spreading, while on five days 
they held demonstrations on motor cultiva- 
tion, with various types of drag cultivators 
eattached to their tractors. Dairymen were 
more particularly interested in the silos and 
silage cutters, which at stated times each 
day were used in demonstration by the 
exhibitors. The whole city of machinery was 


abustle from morning until night with the 


sound of gas engines, spray rigs, threshing 
machines, motor trucks, with and without 
trailers, and a host of small mechanical de- 
vices to lessen work on the farm. Electric- 
ity has taken its hold as a modern source of 
power if the interest of the fair visitors is 
any indication, and electrical equipment, 
from batteries to bulbs, occupied a generous 
space among the farm machinery tents. 
Lime spreaders, manure spreaders, grain 
drills and potato planters and diggers also 
came in for attention, while home improve- 
ment equipment and labor-saving devices for 
the farm kitchen and laundry were to the 
front. With electricity now available upon 
so many farms, lighting plants, washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners aroused more 
interest perhaps than in other years. Water 
supply systems and septic tanks were not for- 
gotten, while plows, harrows, ladders and 
baskets were on exnibition in all approved 
styles and types. 


Fruit Naturally at the Front 


The fruit department was truly a credit to 
the many horticulturists who have made New 
York the leading fruit state of the east, and 
with a good fruit season behind them, the 
exhibitors displayed choice apples, pears, 
peaches and plums which could not be beaten 
by any growers in the land. In number of 
entries, the fruit department exceeded that 
at the Ohio state fair, and beat its own rec- 
ord of last season by about 200 entries. Of 
apples alone, the department had 1000 plates 
in competition, while it had another 1000 
plates of pears, peaches and plums. More 
grapes were entered than in previous exhi- 
bitions, due to increased interest in grapes 
in the last year. Commercial packs in bar- 
rels, hampers and baskets also drew out 
more entries than last year, for the work of 
the 28 central packing house associations in 
New York has well demonstrated the need of 
proper commercial packs, and the idea has 
taken ahold. 

Then, too, special group displays of apples 
and other tree fruits swelled the entries in 
the fruit department, 
making it the greatest 





tries. Thegrounds were 
neat and orderly, even 
on the first day of the 
fair, which opened with 
stormy weather, soon 
giving away to bright 
sunshine for most of 
the remaining week. 
On the whole, the ex- 
hibits in all depart- 
ments showed greater 
care in selection and 
arrangement than in 
other seasons, and 
more attention had 
been given to make 
Showy and attractive 
exhibits throughout. 
There was hardly a de- 
partment where com- 
petitive entries or dis- 
plays. were crowded, 
and yet there was not 
& vacant space on the 
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New York State Fair Grounds Thronged Each Day with Farmers and their Friends 


¢ 


in quantity and quality 
of fruit of which New 
York has yet boasted 
at the fair. More coun- 
ty farm bureaus and 
granges also accepted 
the challenge to enter 
displays in this de- 
partment, and excel- 
lent showings were 
made by Orleans, Sen- 
eca, Oswego, Ontario 
and Wayne county 
farm bureaus, Dutch- 
ess county farm bu- 
reau in co-operation 
with the Red Hook 
apple growers’ assoei- 
ation and Oneida Po- 
mona. The Clintondale 
grange of Ulster coun- 
ty also had an excel- 
lent dis- [To Page 12.] 

















































Well Sir, Why Not Farmers Alsoe 


The way of business is the marketing key for agriculture 


OU HAVE NO IDEA how much 
commotion has resulted from 
Y the suggestion that farmers 
take over the marketing of 
wheat. The wheat exchange 
men, the other middlemen, 
many real friends and some leaders of farm- 
ers have just about thrown a fit that farmers 
should have the audacity to start something 
new in the way of getting wheat from farm 
to mill. That the start is right, appears from 
the farmers’ Committee of Seventeen, as an- 
nounced in another page of this issue. 
Others got very much excited when Pres 
Howard of the American farm bureau feder- 





ation stated farmers would decide on the 
price of wheat. “The very idea!” these men 
said. ‘“‘What, do these wheat growers expect 


to stop the law of supply and demand, de- 
stroy all the business that the boards of 
trade have built up, and set up another kind 
of machinery for distributing wheat?” 

The critics also are saying “it can’t be 
done”, just as they said dairymen couldn’t 
sell their milk collectively. Nevertheless, 
dairymen did get together and they did mar- 
ket their milk for a living price. It is our 
belief that wheat growers will do the same. 
Moreover, we believe fruit growers, wool 
growers, potato growers and many others 
will do likewise. They will market collec- 
tively and so regulate the business that they 
will at least come out even, instead of being 
out of pocket, as is so often the case now. 


Cost Plus Fair Profit 


What is back of this movement in co-oper- 
ative marketing? Just a simple, little plain 
thing—cost of production plus a reasonable 


profit. That’s all. It doesn’t do any good 
to swear at middlemen; doesn’t do any good 
to call names; doesn’t do any good to whine 
at the few cents that farmers get out of con- 
sumers’ dollars. You can do these until 
doomsday and the situation will remain un- 
changed—unless farmers themselves correct 
the trouble. 

Some howl a good deal about politicians 
and office holders, but these who howl are 
unacquainted with history. No trade or in- 
dustry ever got anywhere by hanging onto 
the coattails of presidents or governors or 
other office holders. We get ahead by going 
ahead, not by hanging on. 


Many Spigots Along the Middle 


Of course, we are all agreed that consum- 
ers are paying high enough for what they 
get. In between the producer and consumer 
are a lot of middlemen and retailers who, to 
speak plainly, are hogging the market. But 
what can farmers do? Farmers feel they 
have a right to be paid in accordance with 


what it has cost them to produce those, 


things that consumers want or need or re- 
quire. In other words, cost of production 
plus a living profit is something that every 
farmer has a right to expect and something 
to which no consumer can object and with 
which no court or public officer can find 
fault. 

We can find out in general terms what it 
costs to produce potatoes or wheat. Dr Tay- 
lor recently made the statement that bulk 
cost of producing wheat in the United States 
this past year was around $2.70 a bushel. 
Now we ought to be able to work out. some 
sort of formula whereby within reasonable 








limits it could be determined each year what 
was the bulk cost of producing every impor- 
tant farm product. 


Not a Trust 


Of course, if farmers could control the 
wheat market and should force a corner jn 
the sale of wheat, they would be on danger- 
ous grounds, and their actions would lead to 
legislation that would prevent monopoly 
pressure. And right here is where the pop- 
ular conception of co-operation is at fault. 
Farmers are not trying to form a monopoly, 
a trust, a combine or any pool of interests 
which has this idea. What they really want 
to do is so to organize for a living price on 
their products and for a just price to the 
consumer that no secret monopoly of middle- 
men’s or commercial interests can exist. The 
true co-operative result of farmer organiza- 
tion is to permit free competition in the sale 
of their products. As long, however, as the 
price determined for wheat meets only ¢ost 
of production plus a small profit,:such as 
any industry recognizes as reasonable,-there 
can be no fault with price-fixing of: wheat 
or of any farm product. 


What Is Cost? 


Some people say you can’t determine cost 
of production. They seem to think, how- 
ever, that the operators on a board of trade 
can determine what that wheat is worth on 
the market. They-seem to think those wha 
may gamble are more expert than the farm- 
ers who raise the wheat. Anyway, it has been 
these fellows who*tell the farmers how much 
they can have for the wheat. That’s what 
they used to say about milk, [To Page 10.] 
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Onions Plentiful, Prices Rather Low 


American Agriculturist’s report shows splendid out-turn, but indifferent market start 


HERE IS no getting away from 

the fact that the commercial 
I onion crop of 1920 is a splendid 

one. It is large in volume, the 
onions are clean, good size, 
with excellent keeping qual- 
ities. This is the crystallization of wide 
correspondence with very best growers lo- 
cated in leading commercial growing states, 
reports of state crop and marketing bureaus, 
the department of agriculture, and personal 
observation. Subject to some slight pos- 
sible revision a little later, American Agri- 
culturist herewith presents its final estimate 
for the 1920 commercial onion crop of the 
United States at 14,600,000 bushels, a sub- 
stantial increase over one year ago, but less 
than the government figures returned for the 
whole country covering the crop year 1918. 

















COM MERCIAL CROP OF ONIONS IN BUSHELS 


[Estimate for 1920; Dept of Axri figures for other years.) 


1920 1919 1918 
Massachusetts) .....+..- 1,650,000 1,500,000 2,200,000 
New York ..cccccccccess 2,900,000 1,900,000 3,500,000 
OHIO. cee cccecececeees «2,800,000 1,300,000 1,900,000 
BENOMR cc ccccccccccccess 1,800,000 650,000 1,000,000 
BEPOMAGOM cccccccecccccccs 450,000 200,000 500,000 
"Others .....eceeceeess - 5,500,000 7,250, 


3 
3 
3 


Total United States. ..14,600,000 12,800,000 
*Include Texas and California, early crop, also New Jer- 
sey, Kentucky, Virginia, Oregon, Washington, etc; these 
crops mostly out of the way by the time the regular com- 
mercial crop available for winter markets is ready to move, 


More Attention in Recent Years 


This money crop has been given great im- 
petus not only in the old established states, 
but in some others where heretofore onion 
growing never cut much of a figure. The 
enlarged acreage and therefore the enlarged 
production was apparent as long ago as 1915 
or 1916, perhaps reaching the climax in 1918 


under the country-wide urging that “food 
will win the war”. The upward price ten- 
dency, of course, contributed to this. A year 
ago acreage fell off somewhat, but in 1920 
over 38,000 acres were given over to onions in 
a dozen and more states widely distributed. 
It should be noted that the commercial 
crops shown in accompanying table now in- 
clude not only the narrower limits of former 
years (territory east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio rivers), but also large 
areas in the middle south; in Texas, now a 
tremendous producer for early summer mar- 
kets; and also the large area under onions 
on the Pacific coast. Obviously an impor- 
tant part of the grand total named has long 
since disappeared from view, but this still 
leaves a liberal volume of sound onions for 
late autumn and winter markets. Harvest 
is well under way at this date, and an in- 
spection of onion fields in such great pro- 
ducing states as New York, Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Indiana reveal splendid returns. 
A word will suffice as to crop growth and 
development; American Agriculturist has 
kept its readers posted throughout the sea- 
son. The spring was late and this made an 
indifferent start. But nature was kind and 
plenty of intermingled moisture and sunshine 
has brought harvests little less than brilliant. 


Splendid Crop in New York 


Important New York onion counties, such 
as Madison, Oswego, Wayne, Steuben, 


Orange, etc, experienced slight drawbacks; 
drouth here and there in May and June fol- 
lowing a late start in seeding some, but not 
consequential, visitation of insect and fun- 
gous pests, but after all a generally good to 





excellent season for growing and maturing 
this crop. Ohio at one time had too much 
wet weather. But harvest returns in the 
main are good in such counties as Hardin, 
Portage, Lake, etc. 

Further west, Indiana, which has become 
a very important onion grower, probably 
never experienced a better season; with con- 
ditions so uniformly good, harvest was well 
under way, according to reports to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist direct from our corre- 
spondents in the field by the second week in 
September. Michigan fared well, turning 
off good rate of yield, and this also true of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and west of the Mis- 
sissippi, including the Pacific coast. Massa- 
chusetts can always be depended upon for a 
good onion crop, and this year was no 
exception. 

The Connecticut valley onion crop, con- 
fined to practically three western Massachu- 
setts counties, is excellent. It shows up with 
a tonnage somewhat larger than 1919, al- 
though acreage apparently a little smaller 
than last season. Reports from our corre- 
spondents reaching American Agriculturist 
in the past few days show no serious draw- 
back, although evidences here and there of 
too much rain in August and some blight; 
but, as a whole, the crop healthy, vigorous, 
good size and attractive in Franklin, Hamp- 
shire and Hampden, the three Massachu- 
setts counties where the bulk of the com- 
mercial onion territory is found. 

In the matter of prices, the season is not 
opening in a manner satisfactory to growers. 
The fact is. reépgnized by all interests 
that 1920 is a really good crop year for 
foodstuffs—cereals, potatoes, [To Page 6-] 
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Shake Hands with Atlantic County 


This New Jersey county is rich in fine crops and in active, progressive farmers 





TLANTICcounty,NJ, 
is one of those spots 
A in the southern part 

of the Garden state 
which has the repu- 
tation of producing 
more small fruits, such as black- 
berries and raspberries, and more 
truck. crops, such as, peppers, than 
any county of its size in the coun- 
try. In fact, on peppers alone it 
is the largest producing center in 
the world. The warm, sandy soil 
is most favorable to vegetable 
growing, and under the efficient 
management of several hundred 
veteran growers, the farms of this 
territory are turning out heavy 
crops of early vegetables for the 
coast resorts and the Philadelphia 
market. 

However, all is not vegetables 
in Atlantic county, for hogs and 
poultry have taken a hold, and 
many a farm has from a dozen to 
40 Berkshires or Durocs, and a couple farms 
run annually from 20,000 to 50,000 ducks. 
But “all is not gold that glitters”, for be- 
tween the productive areas’ intensively 
farmed are huge tracts of shining sand cov- 
ered only by scattered growth and scrub 
pines; where in the old days the inhabitants 
burned charcoal for the Philadelphia market 
and the coast towns. Here and there, ob- 
scure from-the main -roads of travel are 
splendid cranberry bogs, fertilized,. sprayed 
and cared for under latest methods of 
management. 

Coming out from the undeveloped land into 
the northwestern part of the county, with 
the center at, Hammonton, N J, small fruits, 
peaches, raspberries, grapes and sweet pota- 
toes are intensively grown on the gravelly, 
early soil, while some of the best poultrymen 
in southern New Jersey have settled in a 
narrow strip along the two railroads con- 
necting Hammonton and Egg Harbor city. 
It is up in this corner of the county that such 
men as William H. Parkhurst and his 
brother, George, have made a name for them- 
selves. The Parkhurst farms have several 
hundred acres in peaches, sweet potatoes 
and berries, particularly blackberries. The 
rows of fruit are intercropped to give the 
highest returns from the land, and with 
three tractors, auto trucks and other farm 
machinery, such as a peach grader, they are 
sending to market ex- 
cellent products, grad- 
ed and packed to meet 
the finest trade. 

In this section, too, 
are Charles Fitting, 
Laton N. Parkhurst 
and Thomas_ Elvin, 
with sweet potatoes, 
peaches and berries as 
their chief crops, 
while Tony Rizotte, 
with his 50 acres in 
peaches and 20 to 25 
in raspberries and 
“sweets” is one of the 
progressive Italian 
farmers, many of 
whom are farming 
successfully in the 
county. Nearby are 
the large cranberry 
bogs of A. J. Rider, 
whom our readers al- 
ready know as presi- 
dent of the American 
cranberry growers’ as- 
sociation, and earnest 








keting and produc- 
tion methods of cran- 


E. L. Higbee and His Roadside Market Along Main Highway ™ 





Stores 2000 Bushels Potatoes a Year in This Storage 


berries. Towards Elm are the Measley boys, 
Fred, Wilbur and Henry, all on separate 
farms and large raisers of peaches. Toward 
Cedar Lake and Newtonville are the farms 
of Charles Thomas, who is a heavy producer 
of peppers, sweet potatoes and cucumbers, 
and Harry -Brown, with his acres of apples, 
sweet potatoes and peppers. 

All througk this section and down into the 
Vineland section within the Atlantic county 
limits and across the line into Cumberland 
county is the center of the pepper industry, 
which increased 75% in acreage this season 
over last year. Sweet potatoes are also a 
heavy crop through here. It is in this dis- 
trict that John Casazza has his farm, with 
about 30 acres in sweet and 30 acres Irish 
potatoes, and large peach and apple orchards. 
Frank and Louis Corsiglia produce about 30 
acres of “sweets”, while Frank and Bart Pa- 
gliuhui also have a large acreage. Other 
growers who are making a good thing in 
these crops and co-operating with the county 
board are John Richards, John and Joe 
Canepa, Edward Wright, Louis Sanguenette, 
D. M. Bertonazzi, Elia Castillini and Felix 
Donato. 

Crossing the county to the fertile, trucking 
section back of the beaches from Ocean city 
to Atlantic City are farms from 10 acres up, 
catering to early vegetables largely for the 
resort trade. Down here the men force their 





crops by various means to get ma- 
turity a few days ahead of those 
in other sections and realize the 
top price on the early markets.’ 
Some of them pot their canteloup 
and cucumber seedlings, forcing 
them ahead to a time when they 
can get $6 a % bushel basket for 
“cukes” and $3 for “loupes”. 
Then, too, owing to the scarcity 
of manure, many are getting 
away from the old hotbeds and 
going into greenhouse forcing of 
their crops. Among the first to 
start this movement was W. H. 
Garwood and Daniel J. Sutton, 
who are getting a good thing out 
of their small greenhouses. Other 
good ear!y truckers are Clarence 
Sutton, B. F. Harbeson, Rochel- 
man brothers, A. Stahl, Ezra 
Hackett, Ed Adams and George 
Hartner. Howard W. McConnell, 
manager of the county farm, is 
one of the most up-to-date prac- 
tical farmers in South Jersey. He is the 
man who can grow 115 barrels of sweet po- 
tatoes per acre; the man who not only sup- 
plies some 200 people with those products 
raised on the farm, and that a 50-acre farm, 
but sells several thousand dollars’ worth as 
well. He is thorough, practical and up-to- 
date: This up-to-date business means keep- 
ing in close touch with the forward move- 
ment of agriculture. In this work he is only 
too glad to help his neighbors, thus showing 
unselfishness. 


Much Roadside Selling 


Roadside marketing is highly developed 
through this section back of the beaches, 
with Tuesday and Friday the big market 
days. The summer folks and hotel men tour 
out into the district, shopping from their 
autos at the roadside stands, going from one 
to the other as in a wholesale city market. 
In fact, the system is so well developed that 
some sell almost all of their products at the 
road. Charles Angerman along the Zion 
road has the reputation for disposal of all 
of his products in this way, some days run- 
ning $150 to $200 in sales on one day, while 
it’s gossip around the neighborhood that he 
took in over $300 on his record day this sum- 
mer. No wonder this section through here 
is officially known as the Bargaintown dis- 
trict. Not far away Mr Garwood, who spoke 

. at Trenton last winter 
on roadside market- 
ing, carries on a big 
business at his door. 
E. L. Higbee in’ the 
Steelmanville area 
sells a large amount 
at his door. He is also 
one of the co-opera- 
tors, and has good- 
sized orchards of 
peaches and apples. 

One of the leading 
gardeners in this re- 
gion, who sells all of 
his products wholesale 
at Atlantic City, is 
Franz Bochley, while 
not far away is B. F. 
Harbeson, a fine all 
around farmer, grow- 
ing excellent peppers 
and canteloupes. It’s 
like telling tales out 
of school, but Mr 
Harbeson holds the es- 
teem of his friends as 
one of those. good 
souls who will go out 
of his way to help his 

{To Page 13.] 
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Only Moderate Cranberry Crop 
AGRICULTURIST IN 
REPORT PLACES TOTAL 


rts ITs 


YIrip, AT 


AMERICAN 
FINAL 


1,400,000 BUSHELS—QUALITY GENER- 

ALLY EXCELLENT—REASONS FOR GooD 

PRICES TO GROWERS 

The cranberry crop of 1920, har- 
vesting now well under way, danger 
every night from frost, fs substan- 
tially short of last year’s crop, which 
was a full one, Material drawbacks 
beginning with the late start of crop 
growth in the spring have been out- 
lined frequently in American Agri- 
culturist. 

It now appears safe to place the 
yield in this our final report at a lit- 


than 1,400,000 bushels. The 
states is shown in ac- 


tle better 
distribution by 


companying table. The ever-impor- 
tant Cape Cod crop is short of last 
year 100440 bushels and upward, 
while New Jersey and Wisconsin, 
with harvests from the few Michigan 
bogs, are also below normal. 
ESTIMATED CRANBERRY CROPS 
[In round thousands of bushels] 
Mass 
and N Y N J West Total 
1920 910 400 100 1410 
1919 1025 450 130 1605 
1918 625 150 125 1200 
1917 475 35 90 915 
1916 940 475 110 1525 
1915 775 475 115 1365 
1910 825 615 75 1515 


One outstanding thing in the situa- 
tion at the close of the third week in 
September is the firm belief held by 
eranberry growers everywhere that 
they should have higher prices than 
received last year. The crop is small- 
er and really only a good fair aver- 
age total for the country as a whole; 
cost of labor, cost of barrels and 
boxes and other needed material was 
never so high, 

Why Better Prices in Order 


Another 
ter collapse 
recent weeks, 


important factor is the ut- 
of the sugar market in 
prices for this sweeten- 


ing now sharply lower; 2S cents at 
retail last summer, down to 15 and 
and 17 cents ,and weak at that, sugar 
refiners anxious to unload, middle- 
men and speculators in little less 
than a panic. This should greatly 
stimulate the demand for cranber- 
ries, especially as the country is pros- 
perous, industrial labor well em- 
ployed at high wages and apparently 


ready to buy whatever is wanted at 


reasonable figures. 


For some days gossip has by com- 
mon: consent centered on a price of 
$10 a barre] as the lowest figure at 
which the cranberry market not yet 
fully crystallized should open; many 
believe that figure really too low. 


Crop Distribution by States 


The New Jersey crop is smaller 
than the average of recent years, 
weather in that state unfavorable 


much of the time ever since opening 


of August. The crop in such coun- 
ties as Burlington, Ocean, Monmouth 
and Cape May is reported by Ameri- 


can Agriculturist correspondents di- 
rect in the field one to two weeks late, 
although ripening rapidly second 
week in September. This came after 
excessive summer rains, with some 
insect pests, also slight development 
of rot here and there, Cranberry 
picking began quite generally on Jer- 
sey plantations directly after Labor 
day, although in some towns fruit 


still green and harvest postponed un- 
til third week, especially in 
where help particularly scarce. 

Massachusetts, the leader in 
berries, fell short following a 
indifferent set, more or 
lence during summer of gypsy 
and fruit worm, and too much rain 
at blossoming period. All of this 
meant a late crop and rather slow in 
coloring, but quality good, berries at- 
tractive in size and apparently with 
splendid keeping qualities; harvest- 
ing well under way the middle of 
September, but not possible at this 
date to name established prices. 

In Massachusetts the reduced rate 
of yield per acre was relatively more 


cases 


cran- 
rather 
preva- 
moth 


less 





pronounced in Plymouth bogs than 
in Barnstable county. The Long Is- 
land crop was deficient in full set of 
fruit, but the berries are excellent in 
quality and color, 

Wisconsin fell off substantially 
from the generous yield of a year 
ago; more or less complaint of fire 
and fruit worms during the growing 
season, and also losses by frost. But 
the berries are good in color, al- 
though size no more than normal, 
season backward as a whole, and no 
cranberries ready for shipment out of 
Wisconsin certainly before middle of 
the month, which found water supply 
for bogs very low in some important 
sections such as Wood county, plac- 
ing crop liable to damage in case of 
early killing frosts. 


Clover Seed Now - Plentiful 


The price of medium or red clover 
seed is not only due for a fall, but 
this already experienced. This is 
gratifying to farnfers who want it 
for starting new meadows or build- 
ing up old ones, Some believe esti- 
mates of the department of agricul- 
ture are too large; that if September 
places acreage of clover grown for 
seed purposes 16% over last year, to- 
tal nearly 1,500,000 bushels against 
only a little more than 10,000,000 
finally returned from 1919 harvest, 
Here is a possible increase of 50% in 
yield. The’ states which produce 
three-quarters of the crop of clover 
seed are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. This season the 
forecast is for a substantia] increase 
at the clover huller from all this 
group of states except’ Wisconsin. 
Considerable quantities of red clover 
seed were carried over from last year 
against very little 12 months earlier, 
and this also had its bearing upon 
spot and future values. 

It is also estimated alsike clover seed 
will run perhaps 20% above last year. 
But the season is late in all the clo- 
vers and still room for disapoint- 
ment in actual outturn compared 
with these initial estimates, Alfalfa 
seed appears to be 10 to 15% over 
last year, Country prices for alfalfa 
seed at the close of August, latest 
data available, were mostly $17 to 
¥21 a hundred in western field, as 
substantially higher than a year ago. 

Clover seed is decidedly lower in all 
markets since these official estimates; 
October delivery of clover seed sold 
well under $17 a bushel. C. A. King 
& Co of Toledo say prices now are 
low. and farmers need the seed to 
replenish meadows. 

“The government report looked 
bearish compared to the short crop 
of last year, but prices are much low- 
er and farmers have plenty of money. 
Their farms need the seed, They can- 
not expect to rob the soil without re- 
plenishing it with a tonic.” 


Potato Harvests Promise Large 


The main or winter crop of pota- 
toes in all northern states is matur- 
ing and hardening down nicely ready 
to be lifted; work under way in some 
sections, and to be continued well 
into Oct in others, As already point- 
ed out jin American Agriculturist’s 
crop reports the harvest, as whole, 
is bourd to be very much larger than 
last year’s deficient yield. It is a bit 
too early to know returns, but there 
is every promise in the advices com- 
ing forward from both private and 
oficial sources, Bearing on-this a 
recent bulletin of federal bureau of 
crop estimates sent out second week 
in Sept intimated total potato crop of 
the five leading states producing the 
winter supply, Mich, Wis, Mich, N Y 
and Pa will probably shape up 155,- 
(100,000 bus against 148 millions same 
group last year, an increase of about 
'%; but that U S, as a whole, may 
turn off a grand aggregate of 413 
millions against govt estimate a year 
ago of only 358 millions, a gain here 
of nearly 16%, five-year average 372 
millions, Thus it appears the oncom- 
ing crop is far and away greater than 
last year’s short yield, or than the 
five years’ average. 

In fact as to this an Ithaca bulle- 
tin of bureau crop estimates dated 
Sept 14 places N Y conditions best 
in 20 years, at the high figure of 95, 
against only 75 at opening of Sept, 
'19,and 76 two years ago; “only three 
counties report conditions below 90,” 
adding prospective acre yield in N Y, 
16 bus, exceeded only three times in 





“wo years. The acreage ‘in this state 
was substantially reduced last spring, 
so tonnage should not prove burden- 
some, barring pressure on the mar- 
kets from other big potato states. 

Always a big producer and a for- 
midable competitor of other potato- 
growing sections in N E, N Y, ete, 
the Aroostook crop now turns out 
considerably smaller than at one 
time expected. Late blight developed 
in Aug, and cut a great many fields, 
and the dept of agri issued a bulletin 
the second week in Sept iIndicating 
the potato crop in the Aroostook re- 
gion reduced to 78% of a normal; 
conditions elsewhere in Me excellent. 
This brings the forecast for the po- 
tato crop of Me down o 23,300,000 
bus, or a full million less than a year 
ago, but this offset in N E as a whole 
by a slight gain over last year. 

The Sept report of dept of agri 
shows following condition and fore- 
cast of yield in leading potato states: 
SEPTEMBER 1 CONDITIONS AND FORECAST 


Conditions Millions Bushels 

1920 10 yr av 1920 1919 

BOO ncbocesece 82 84 23 24 
Ow ‘seheness 95 75 39 39 
BU weeeceoens 91 76 25 25 
Oo 96 68 15 9 
Mich 91 72 35 29 
Wis 74 76 30 28 
Minn 73 75 27 26 


Onions Plentiful, Prices Low 
{From Page 4.] 

apples, pears, etc, yet it is none the 
less true that onions as well as other 
staples and specials are being pro- 
duced at tremendous cost in the way 
of fertilizers, farm machinery and 
labor, But this does not deter the 
big dealers and speculators from in- 
sisting that onions are bound to be 
cheap. 

Growers Not Satisfied with Bids 

They point to record-breaking rates 
of freight in shipping onions, to oth- 
er high costs in way of cartage, stor- 
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age charges, interest, taxes, ete, ang 
at the same time ring the changes op 
the generally bountiful harvests ot 
other foodstuffs, 

As a result the onion market of 


1920-21 is opening up low. In the 
central west, for example, Indiang 
and Michigan sales” have been very 


largely at $1 to $1.25 per 100 pounas, 
in Ohio up to $1.50 and $1.75, in Ney 
York $1.25 to $1.75. In Massachusetts 
quite generally price around $1.54) to 
$2, with some sales at a slight pre. 
mium, but dealers, who are furnish. 
ing bags, are sparring for inside fig- 
ures, New bags never cost so much, 
35 to 40 cents each. 

NEW YORK CITY ONIONS PER 100 POUNDs 
Jobbing prices for N Y and Ct valley 





Crop of Oct Jan April 
3919-20 9 cccscees es. 25 $5.00@6.50 $6.\n.ae im) 
T9BR-19 ce eeees 1.25@2.25 1,50@2.50 3.05.09 

PER BUSHEL 

1915-16 -50@ .75 
1914-15 -35@ .75 
1913-14 60@1.00 
1912-13 35@ .50 
1911-12 70@ .80 
1910-11 H0@ .75 
1909-10 57@ .75 
900-1 We .60 
1899-0 W@ .50 
1898-9 40@ .7 

1897-8 -40@ 1.00 
1896-7 .20@ .70 
1895-6 -23@ .60 





Little progress has been made the 


past year toward standardization in 
grades. Where storage facilities are 
adequate many farmers are refusing 


to sell at bid prices of the third week 
in September. They will take their 
chances and hold for a time in spite 
of risks of zero weather, eventually 
forcing many unprotected Ghions on 
the open markets. The e¢gnsumptive 
demand ought to prove *Very large, 
considering the moderate “prices in 
sight and the excellent quality of the 
onions 


At New York, no improvement 
can benoted, red and: yellow $2@ 2.50 
p 100 Ibs, Jersey white T5c@$1.25 p 
bekt. 












Radiation for Garage 
Xx. J. T. EKBLAW 
In a concrete building we have 114 


inch 
pipes for heating with hot water. The build- 
ing is 30 x 90 feet, has 14 windows, 3 x 4 feet, 
and two doors. There are 540 feet of 114 
inch pipe. I am afraid the building is very 
short of radiation in -, severe climate. Will 
you please advise?7—[G. C. S., New York. 

I assume that the building men- 
tioned is going to be used for garage 
purposes. You do not state how thick 
the walls are. This has an important 
bearing on the amount of radiation 
which the building should carry. On 
the assumption that the walls are 12 
inches thick and that the ceiling is of 
well insulated construction, I believe 
that the radiation is approximately 
half of what it ought to be. This is 
further supported by a rough check, 
which is, that stores and garages 
ought to have 1 foot of radiation for 
every 60 cubic feet of interior. One 
and a half inch pipe furnishes only 
% square foot of radiation surface 
per foot of length. Consequently, in 
order to have enough to keep the 
building reasonably warm, there 
ought to be at least 1000 feet of it. 


Tractor Tests Almost Completed 

Fifty-nine models of tractors have 
been tested by the university of Ne- 
braska since the inauguration of trac- 
tor-testing work last spring, as pro- 
vided by a law passed by the last leg- 
islature; 12 more applications for 
tests received, and agricultural engi- 
neering department expects to com- 
plete the work by October 15, A total 
of 96 applications for tests were re- 
ceived, 25 withdrawn before the tests 
could be completed. In some in- 
stances the manufacturers deeided 
to continue making the model sub- 
mitted for testing. In other cases 
factories quit business or were forced 
to curtail] their operations on account 
of the financial situation. 

“Many of the companies having 
machines tested know that the work 
has been of value to them,” declared 
Prof O. W. Sjogren, head of agricul- 
tural engineering department univer- 
sity of Nebraska. “They discovered 
the weak spots in their machines 


arm Engineering 


AST: Ekblaw 
£ditor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm Lag gas engines, other 
farm ee. Be farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American —— if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


during the strenuous tests. Many of 
them found that change@ were neces- 
sary to make their tractors come up 
to their rating. Sometimes it was 
nothing more than the changing of 
the carburetor, or the magneto, or 
the speed of the engine. Careful note 
of these changes are made in the 
test reports, and purchasers should 
see that they obtain machines 
equipped as they were when they 
passed the tests. We believe the com- 
panies re-equip their tractors accord- 
ing to the changes made necessary in 
the tests, but we have no way of 
checking this up. Purchaser should 
obtain reports of the tests and do 
their own checking.” 


Quantity: of Brick for Chimney 
How many- bricks will it take for a square 
chimney flue 24 feet high that will accommo- 
date a pipeless furnace? How should the 
mortar mixed for laying the brick ?—[A. 
E. W., New York. ’ 
For.an ordinary house the flue for 
a pipeless furnace should not be less 
than 8x8 inches. If flue lining be 
used, a single rim of brick is usually 
considered sufficient. The entire chim- 
ney should stand free from the frame- 
work of the house, with no wood 
studding or floor beam nearer than 1 
inch to the chimney. If a single rim 
of brick be used, it will require six 
bricks in each course, or 24 bricks 
for each foot in hight. Consequently, 
576 bricks will be necessary to build 
a chimney in this way. If, however, 
no flue lining be used, it will be nec- 
essary to have a double rim of brick 
—16 bricks in each course, and this 
will bring the total up to about 1336 
bricks to make the chimney, ‘Some 
extra bricks will be necessary for the 
base and for finishing up the capP. 
Chimneys are usually laid up 
lime mortar. One way of mixing it '8 
as follows: Spread a bed of sand im 
the mortar box, then lay on a layeF 
of lime, the amount of lime being 
one-third to one-fourth that of the 
sand. Water is then poured on, after 
which the lime is covered with a lay- 
er of sand. The mixing then should 
not proceed until the lime has thor 
oughly slaked. + ¢. 2 . re kee - “ 
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CHARACTER 


says the Ward LaFrance Truck Corporation, “is 


““Charactez,” 


es 


evidenced by a truck’s avility to meet unusual demands.” 


Consistent in their belief, the builders of the Ward LaFrance 


Truck sought such ability in every component part, selecting 
Timken-Detroit Axles as the groundwork on which the character 


of their product was to be based. 
That other makers share-their faith is indicated by the fact 


built and best kno:en motor trucks of America. 
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that Timken-Detzoit Ax!2s are today found under sixty of the best DN aT aT i 
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Abbot-Downing 
Acason 
Ace 
Acme 
*Ahrens-Fox 
Armleder 
Atterbury 
Available 
Brinton 
Brockway 
Chicago 
Clydesdale 
Collier 
Dart 
*Denby 
Diamond T 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 





Dorris 
Equitable 
Facto 
Fageol 
Federal 

G. M. C. 
Garford 
Gary 

Hahn 
Hendrickson 
King-Zeitler 
Kissel 
Kleiber 
Koehler 
Lewis-Hall 
Maccar 


Master 
Menominee 
Michigan 
Hearse 
Minneapolis 
Moreland 
National 
Nelson & 
LeMoon 
New England 
Oneida 
Paige-Detroit 
Parker 
Rainier 
Sandow 
*Seagrave 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Selden 
Service 
Signal 


Standard 
Sterling 
Sullivan 
Tegetmeier & 
Riepe 
Tower 
Ward LaFrance 
Walker-Johnson 
White Hickory 
Witt-Will 
Wilson 


*Front Axles 
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use Union Grains because in 























that time to better advantage. 
is always right. 


keeping a Ubiko Cost Sheet. 
pay best. 


Write for it. It’s free. 


Ubiko Pig Meal and 





Waive 


the Cows / 


HE cows surely like Union Grains—and that’s Nature’s way of showing 
thatit’s good for them. It contains just the right elements to make cows 

happy and healthy, with the big flow of milk that it is sure to bring. 
: Hundreds of the most successful dairymen who are feed experts themselves 
-eful tests in which they weighed the milk 
and figured the cost of feed—Union Grains proved itself more economical. 
It saves the time and trouble of mixing, too, and makes it possible to use 
Feed Union Grains and you know the feed 
Know where you make and where you lose money by 
It will tell you which feeds and which cows 





We also make Ubiko Calf Meal, Ubiko Stock Feed, 


Ubiko Poultry Feeds. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 9 
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Silos at Half Price 


I must clear my present ware- 
house before winter. About 200 
silos left, which I will sell at 
half price as lang as they last. 
Silos are well-known make, new, 
built of genuine Clear Oregon 
Fir, and absolutely first class in 
every way. You have as gooda 
chance at these as anyone else if 
you get your order in before 
they are gone. No partiality 
shown big buyers. Everybody 
‘treated fairly. Orders filled in 
order of their receipt. Prepared 
to make immediate shipment. 


M. L. Smith, Manufacturer's Agent 
112 Flood Building, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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1.10 Box sufficient 






Its Merits ¢ nai 
sewn Tovav Ail {orortinary cases. 
AGENTS SSS] Postpaid on receipt of price. 


WANTEDGZ_® Write for descriptive booklet. 





DOWN , 
ONE YEAR 4 
TO PAY 


$44 Li i Jeani - : 
t running, easy oc > ; 
ch durable TO : 4 


jose skimming 


WEW BUTTERFLY 
Wfotine against defects in material and work 
were ‘ade also in four larger sizes up to 
. 8 shown bere; sold on 
30 DAYS’ eres Tatas. 

Pa Seeutbs whet ber anve. Postal brings Free 
b= Folder. Buy from the 

save money. (2) - 
ALBAUGH- DOVER CO, 2172 Marshall 81. Chicago 











ARN PLANS and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns 

ms, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool & > 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 













fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, barnya root pits, 235 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth........s0++ $1.75 






ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
























INSTANT 
ig)SE Kiki, 
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Seize the hen and dust Instant 
Louse Killer into the feathers. 
The handy sifting top ean 
makes it convenient to use. 
Sprinkle it in the nests, on the 
roosts and floors. Put Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath 
occasionally—your hens will 
do the rest. This means 
louse prevention. 


FOR STOCK 
\¥ With one hand stroke the hair 
the wrong way, with the other 
\ sift in the Louse Killer. 
Especially good for lousy colts. 
GUARANTEED. The dealer 
Ni will refund your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 


A Ib. 30c, 2% Ibs. 60c (except in Canada) 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
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45 Years on the Line 
Come to Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 
OWL DOVE JAY 


Brand Brand Brand 


F. W. Brode & Co. 


Established 1875. 
Incorporated 1915. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Our Brand on the Tag 
Means Cuality in the Bag 


Bn 


Reichard’s 
Meat and Bone 
Tankage 


is absolutely indispensable to Growing Hogs, be- 
eause it furnished 25% Bone Phosphate in 
addition to large amounts of Anima) Protein 
and Fat, which Nature demands in building up 
Frame Work and Muscular Tissue. 

Made of selected materials and sold at a 
Teasonable price. ‘or ptive literature, 
prices, and other information, address 
ROBERT A. REICHARD 
18th & W. Lawrence Sts. Allentown, Pa. 
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League Launches Milk Pool 


Back of the indorsement of the 
Dairymen’s league directors on the 
proposed plan to pool all of the milk 
of league members, and the subse- 
quent series of wrangles with the 
milk distributers, dairymen see the 
shaping up of the largest plan yet 
proposed on the sale of a farm prod- 
uct. In-conference at Utica, N Y, 
September 11, the directors of the 
eague agreed to put in operation as 


soon as possible a_ selling system 
whieh would give all dairymen an 
equal price for an equal product. 
Thus, fluid milk producers would 
share with cheese and butter men 
the returns for their milk over a 
stated period, and the outlet which 
they had for their product would 


make no difference because the price 
return would be the same. The de- 
tails of organization of the plan 
adopted have yet to be worked out, 
but the Dairymen’s league co-opera- 
tive association is the selling agency 
for all milk produced by members. 

Such a plan at first consideration 
would seem to work a hardship upon 
fluid milkmen near the nifetropolitan 
area, and in a very small way it 
might do so until the plan was put 
into full operation. On the other 
hand, it would give the full league 
price to the members of the 14 co- 
operatives now organized, which up 
to the present time through initial 
expense in starting the ‘work have 
averaged a shade under the general 
league price. Aside from the control 
of the market and the equal return 
to all for an equivalent product, the 
pooling plan permits the co-operative 
association to direct the outlet. Thus, 
if one or more of the big distributers 
finds itself with a surplus from its 
regular patrons, the milk can be di- 
verted to the co-operative plants, 
which with tentative organization 


well under way in several new areas 
will soon be able to handle increased amounts. The 
distributers will not be called upon to pay for the 
surplus, their ghost of many years. The co-operatives 
will manufacture it into butter and cheese and put 
it through the markets for those products. 

This means that if the distributers de not have 
the surplus with which to contend, they are in a 
Position to pay more for that milk which they buy. 
And that is just what the league intends they shall 
do. With an equally larger price for the product. 
farmers nearby the metropolitan district as well as 
those back on the hills of Jefferson and Lewis 
counties will benefit by the change, and with the 
general level nearer to a living wage for the dairy- 
men, all the little distributers and country creameries 
must step in line or be left out altogether. As 
might be expected, however. the dealers are up in 
arms against this innovation of the Dairymen’s 
league,. for they see in it the biggest weapon to 
middlemen’s interests—a powerful organization draw- 
ing tighter upon its own business, to conduct and 
to direct that business to the further advantage of 
Following a number of con- 
ferences in New York city and up-state in the week 
ending September 18, distributers emphatically stated 
they would not stand for such a scheme in thei 
purchase of milk. 

But distributers have atamped their feet be 
and in the days not so many years ago, those 
carried fron treads. They stamped in 1916, again 
1917 and stamped right on through until last sprir 
when the present four-month contract period opened. 
Each time it bruised a little less, and each time 
the dealers were beaten by the overhead strength of 
the league. The effects of that trampling have not 
gone unfelt and they are not forgotten. The days 
of dealer-control are rest. The league members 
know themselves now, and they must hold fast to 
one another in this present difficulty, that there may 
be no slip in the coming month. 

In view of the circumstances, the league directors 
felt justified in asking $3.85 a 100 pounds for 3% 
milk in the 200 to 210-mile zone from New York city. 
which ig 20 cents a 100 pounds more than the 
September price. The same general differentials 
would be in effect, and 4 cents a 100 pounds allowed 
for each additional 0.1% in butter fat content. 

In order to put the pooling plan in operation, if 
it turns out that the plan can be put into effect 
before October milk is sold, there are a multitude 
of details to be considered. Soome of the distribu- 
ters, even if they change their minds and agree to 
the pooling idea, are so fixed that the change might 

mire a month or two before they can accustom 
their internal organization to it. Local contracts 
now in effect must run out before the parties con- 
cerned would be free to contract on a new arrange- 
ment. 

It’s not a rosy situation by any means, and dairy- 
men themselves have yet to be heard from. Special 
groups may find it hard to meet all of the require- 
ments of the pool at the start, even though their 
moral support has been given to the league t 
last four years, and they purpose to be leaguers for 
the rest of their lives. And again, the dealers may 
come back with a compromise for the coming few 
reonths until further consideration of the details 
an be given. Back of it all, however, is the feel- 
ng on the part of those administering league affairs 
that they are upon the right track, and it behooves 
sll members to travel with them loyally and actively 
ntil they work ito out. 


The Big Show at Springfield 


Eastern States exposition is in full 
swing all this week at Springfield. 
Mass, now 2 recognized affair of first 
magnitude for live stock and farm 
interests throughout New England 
and other eastern states. The exhib- 
its while always of the highest class 


Beterdetee wo epeeteee wel tt a 
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most of our fairs. When fair psycho! 





$$. 


in dairy animals are this year partic. 
ularly strong also in beef cattle, sheep 
and swine. The management has 
made a special drive for expensive 
exhibits in view of the increasing in- 
terest in the breeding and feeding of 
meat animals in the North Atlantic 
states. 

Manager John C. Simpson of the 
Eastern States exposition is a firm 
advocate of the ever-widening puossi- 
bilities along live stock lines in our 
older eastern states; land cheaper 
than in the west, labor costs certainly 
no higher and therefore possible to 
raise live stock advantageously. He 
holds that the rich region bordering 
the Atlantic seaboard and the north- 
eastern Canadian boundairy is lowed 
at already with longing eyes of ap- 
proval by the larger live stock breed. 
ers, who see in this section an oppor- 
tunity for growing live stock on an 
increased and more profitable le 


A Few of the Exhibits 


N 


Among the exhibitors of cattle at 
the exposition this week may be men- 
tioned the names at random: J. V. 
Hill of Roundhead, O, N, E. Paris of 


Reading, Pa, Law & Roberts of West 
Virginia, Carpenter & Ross of Mu:ins- 
field O, H. P. McKean of Pe: n 
Pa, The Otis herd of Willowh 8) 
H. E. Tener of Washingtonvill 7. 
D. Woodward of LeRoy, N Y. s 
Caldwell & Son of Chillicothi, O. va- 
rious colleges. 

Sheep exhibitors include D. Wood- 
ward of LeRoy, N Y, W. H. Miner of 
Chazy, N Y, W. J. Neal of Meredith, 
N Y, D. F. McDowell of Mercer. Pa, 
Cc. Wellman of Perry, N Y, two ex- 
hibitors from Cooperstown, N Y. ete, 

In swine classes Poland-China and 
Duroc Jersey make by far the great- 
est showing, nearly 400 individual 
animals entered in these breeds alone. 





Plow Handle Talks 











Reforming County Fairs 


In American Agriculturist of Sep- 
tember 4 Mr Robertson § discusses 
the “fair question” in a way we iiust 
listen whether or not we agree with 

him, There are 





some things 
that are not 
open to analy- 
sis or locical 


discussion and 
a fair seems to 
be one of them. 
If the several 
parts of a fair 
are taken each 
by themecives 














they would 
make a oor 
showing. I 
doubt my self 
about anyone 


getting much 
of an education 
out of the county or town fair, but it 
makes a place to go and just see 
things while you walk. Seldom 40 
people stop and make a careful s'udy 
of an individual exhibit. The ex- 
hibit, however, as a show appea!s to 
people. 

A horse race, a ball game, a flying 
machine, a parade of any sort that at- 
tracts the eye will get attention. not 
to study methods of production but 
the thing looks good, and we enjoy it. 
I do not now recall any _ protest 
against the $250,000 in the appropria- 
tion bill from either city or country 
folks, but I have known of a good 
deal of anxiety on the part of fait 
directors who had signed notes t0 
pay premiums lest something would 
happen and the item be left out. 

A fair holds about the same rela- 
tion to our eyes that a dog does to 
our senses, and no one has succeeded 
in explaining either one. Our ow? 
county fair is on as I write, and the 
road is dotted with cars going ané 
coming, and I expect most of thes? 
people would put up a pretty stiff o> 
jection against cutting out the appre 
priation which would close down the 


H. E. COOK 
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ogy is studied after all it seems to be 
qo% of good. 
Old and New State Fair 

The plan of management, however, 
might be improved. The state fair 
was run on the same plan for many 
years, and the biggest thing about it 
was the worry on the part of the di- 
rectors Who had become personally 
responsible for its support, Finally, 
it was permanently located, financed 
end managed: by the state, and then 
it began to grow as a real fair, and 
now has an educational value worth 
the price. After watching the pro- 
gress of our state fair under state 
direction it has seemed to me that 
the solution of our county fair prob- 
lems Was along the same lines. 

The state, making appropriations 
as now to only one fair in each coun- 
ty, providing the county would take 
over one fair in each county, owning 
the property and managing the an- 
nual fair, would relate the county 
fair to the county as now the state 
fair is related to the state, Bad 
weather would not be adisaster, as it 
is now. The expense to the county 
would be comparatively small, per- 
manent buildings would replace many 
of the present temporary structures 
and our fairs would become a sub- 
stantial institution of which the coun. 
ty would be proud. 

Of course the town fair associa- 
tions would vigorous!y oppose the 
change, but nevertheless the plan 
seems logical and sdwnd. These coun- 
ty fairs working together either uf® 


der the -state fair commission or the 
state agricultural department could 
standardized and co-ordinate until 


some of the present objections to our 
local fairs would be eliminated. 

Fair managers must pay their bills 
and those things that. draw people 
are naturally uppermost in their 
minds, Under county support the 
direct educational value could be the 
main issue, 

When Farm Work Is Heavy 

We have been pretty busy of late 
harvesting and threshing. We stopped 
off three days for the county fair, 
and our boys took it in. Four of 
them have been quite expert ball 
players, and they wanted to follow 
the big fellows who played, and to 
see Other things as well and have a 
little time off. Do we charge them 
for time off? No, not the regulars. 
I want everybody to feel that they 
are a part of the business as I am, 
and I like a day off myself. They 
will catch up here and there, and 
some day they will make a sugges- 
tion that will save the business more 
than the immediate cost of the days 
away. 

Of course one dislikes to stop the 
thresher when the weather is good, 
but we have to judge such things by 
what is best in the long run, We 
have threshed a part of our grain 
from the fields, and a part has been 
stacked or housed in the barns. - It 
is quite a problem with us to house 
our straw, and where convenient we 
have stacked the grain and put the 
straw directly into the barns from 
the thresher. We are now nearly 
done, and not a bushel of damaged 
grain; none even that we have stirred 
to ‘prevent heating, and we have had 
rains during the harvest and thresh- 
ing period. When the field grain was 
wet we threshed from _ stacks or 
barns, changing as the outside grain 
dried out. 

There is no way so economical as 
to thresh direct from the field, but in 
alarge amount of grain there is con- 
siderable risk. 

On a 50-50 basis, however, we have 
gotten along in good shape. We are 
keeping up a 50-bushel to the acre 
yield on the average so far, and some 
grain to thresh yet.—[H. E. Cook. 


Insuring Fertility in Eggs 
What is the length of time required for 
six hens and one rooster to mate before the 
eggs become fertile? How long will the fer- 
tility last after the rooster*has been taken 
away?—[G. J. 

It is rather hard to state just how 
long a time is required to insure fer- 
tility of the egg, as so many factors 
must be considered and the individual 
characteristics of the hens are never 
*nown, Duringthe warm days of spring 
the owner may feel quite sure that the 
tlapse of two weeks will insure the 
fertility of the eggs, although in cold 
Weather a much longer time is some- 
times required. On the other hand, 
Cases are frequently noted where the 
gs become fertile 48 hours after 
Mating, 

The 48-hour elapse of time may also 
be considered the real safe maximum 
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elapse of time after the rooster is re- 
moved from the flock, to feel certain 
that the eggs remain fertile. Under or- 
dinary conditions it would be quite 
safe to use eggs laid for as long a pe- 
riod as five to seven days after the 


. separation, 


Latest Idea in Shipping Eggs is a 
shock absorbing device recently tried 


out on trans-continental shipments 
from California to New York. Re- 
ceivers of eggs have experienced 


heavy breakage on their freight con- 
signments, and the new device is 
viewed with interest in shipping cir- 
cles, This is in somewhat of an ex- 
perimental stage, although conducted 
on a practical scale and seems to 
have much promise. A car so equipped 
was recently unloaded at New York 
city. While a part of the cargo had 
suffered damage through violent 
shock, a total of 480 cases in the car 
were intact showing no breakage. 


My pair of 1600-pound horses con- 
sume each year 10 tons of good No 1 
timothy hay and 500 bushels of the 
best oats. I believe in giving them the 
best feeds. At recent retail prices, this 
represents a cost of about $1000 a year, 
or $500 for each horse. I notice the 
government estimates that five acres 
should be allowed for the support of 
the average horse per year. From my 
experience that is altogether too low, 
as five acres would hardly produce the 
timothy hay my team consumed. Then 
it would take fully 10 acres of a 
mighty good oats to yield the 500 
bushels of grain they eat. Of course 
millions ef horses get more or less 
pasturage and are fed poorer hay and 
also less and cheaper grain.—[M. M. 
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[ts flavor appeals and 
ere is no waste. 
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Postum Cereal Co.Inc.Battle Creek.Mich. 
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WILSON CELEBRATED MILLS. 
. No.1 Mill for grinding 
8, Oyster Shells, Grit 
Grain for poultry. 
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| BOOK ON 
|DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 
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Dog Remedies 










































Honor and Profit for Mr. Dayett 

















“BetterSires— BetterStock” 


We will award a money prize of 
$1,000 to the county first 
eliminates its inferior sires. 


This prize will be awarded under 
rules provided by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


etailed information on reques« 


We have said that 


leaders in cow testing associations are 


Unicorn users. 


J. Irvin Dayett is one of these. He is 
a member of the Diamond State Cow' 


Testing Association 


a large number of 








of Delaware. 


For the year ending August 1, 1920,’ 
his herd stood first in average yield of | 
both milk and fat for less than ten cows: 


Milk “1 & wa 
Fat oe @¢ @ 


+ 12,271.0 lbs. 
416.4 lbs. 


Average profit per cow, $186.63 - 


| His herd contained the champion 
, producers of both milk and fat: 


Cow No. 7 ee 
Cow No. 9 ee 


Mr. Dayett feeds Unicorn and gives 


Milk Fat 
15,101 488.2 


13,691 519.1 


it much credit for his success. Credit 
is equally due to his good cows and to 


his skill in feeding. 


From the annual report of the Asso-) | 


ciation we copy the 


following: 


**The question of whether or not it pays 


to feed cows heavily 


when the price of 


grain is so high has been answered 
through this year’s work. In every 
case where heavy feeding has been 


practiced a good profit has resulted’’ 


‘Te pays to feed Unicorn to your cows. 
CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 
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What Will the Legislature Do? 


A lot of plans for state aid to build apart- 
ments in cities will be up before the special 
session of the New York legislature, which 
starts next week. Not a word said about 
the vacant houses on Empire state farms, or 
concerning the danger of urban population 
outstripping rural. 

New York city is the most grasping of all 
towns, utterly oblivious to rural needs. Its 
financiers “stuck” France nearly 10% for the 
big loan last week, and are trying to enforce 
similar rates upon farmers and other busi- 
ness men. Rural people are being solicited 
to invest in bonds and shares of apartments, 
hotels and office buildings in New York city. 
That insatiable leech sucks up the country’s 
cash as well as its blood, regardless of rural 
welfare. 

Let the legislature realize these truths. 
Let it not sanction more special privilege for 
city over country. Exemption from all tax 
of first mortgages not exceeding assessed 
values of land and buildings up to $50,000 in 
country or town would benefit borrowers on 
farms, as well as on homes. Congress should 
do likewise, under conditions to insure that 
borrowers, not middlemen, shall get the 
benefit. 


Restricted Quarantine Adequate 


The movement at Washington to declare 
exhaustive quarantine against Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey preventing outshipments of 
orchard and garden products and nursery 
stock, as noted in brief news paragraph last 
week, would seem unnecessary and exceed- 
ingly unwise. American Agriculturist is in 
hearty accord with the purpose of the de- 
partment of agriculture to prevent spread of 
insect or fungous pests. But it seems un- 
necessary at this time to put into operation 
such drastic process. The Japanese beetle, 
the cause of this latest move, has occurred 
in restricted areas of the two states for sev- 
eral years. 

Why may not this matter be handled and 
farmers’ interests adequately safeguarded 
through quarantining only the restricted 
areas, such as individual counties, where the 
pest is apparently established? This has 
been done and effectively in somewhat sim- 
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ilar cases within the past year, affording 
needed protection, and yet without disturb- 
ing the interstate commerce of an entire com- 
monwealth. Farmers and orchardists every- 
where will agree with American Agricultur- 
ist that it would seem the far-reaching state 
quarantine proposed is not necessary and 
that an embargo on outshipments confined 
to the affected and isolated sections ought t 

amply suffice. 


Where the Money Goes 


Higher freight and passenger rates are 
now in effect. The increases are estimated 
to amount to $2,276,346,080. A tremendous 
sum it is that has got to be raised. And 
what will it be used for? Since the Adam- 
son bill, the political act that was passed to 
secure the railroad labor vote, tze wage bill 
of the 2,000,000 railroad workers has been 
advanced from $1,403,968,437 to $3,682,000,- 
000. This is a jump of $2,278,031,568, or 
more than the increase due to higher freight 
and passenger charges. Senator Cummins 
tells us farmers pay 55% of the freight bills. 
When you pay these increases, just remember 
the full amount will be spent for wages—to 
men working shorter hours than you and do- 
ing less severe work. Without entering into 
any discussion of the merits of this wage 
increase, we do insist that farmers, like 
others who are doing it, must sce that this 
burden be made a part of production costs. 


Defeat Reclamation Grabs 


Rural population has increased so slightly, 
west of the 100th meridian, as to alarm that 
region. One result is a more powerful de- 
mand than ever for vast enlargement of fed- 
eral aid to reclamation and irrigation. Presi- 
dential candidates, service men and others 
are being lined up in its behalf. 

The idea is to make the east pay for the 
west’s development. Why not first utilize 
the now vacant farms and homes between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic? In self-de- 
fense, this vast region must defeat the re- 
clamation grab. Farmers whose produce to- 
day sells below cost do not take kindly to 
being taxed for creating new farms in the 
arid west. 


The Need of the Hour 


Strong men are the need of the hour. Not 
brilliant men are needed; they dazzle, show 
their glitter in fine talk or phrases. And the 
world is filled with well-informed men, some 
of them very wise, but the strong men are 
few. The strong men are strong, not be- 
cause of brilliancy, not because of wisdom, 
not even because of experience: strength is 
the outgrowth of character; it is the moral 
quality in the man. A man is strong only 
when he is right. And right is righteous- 
ness—the foundation of which are God, 
Jesus Christ and the bible. 

Today books are published, papers and 
magazines printed, speeches delivered, all 
centering on some explanation or clamoring 
for a new tone, yet the one certainty, the doc- 
trine of the golden rule, is passed forgotten. 
And yet in that single rule is centered the 
only source of both progress and deliverance. 
Our nation, like individuals, can go forward 
only when it goes back to righteousness and 
to God. Here, then, is where our strength 
will be found—in strong men who know and 
feel the righteousness that is founded on 
Faith, strengthened in Charity and served 
with Fidelity. 
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record: Now 5000 daily are coming in, and 
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Well, Sir, Why Not Farmers Also? 
{From Page 4.]| 
which is most difficult to determine cost of 


production. Yet within reason and within 
limited degrees milk farmers have been able 
to work out about what is the fair cost for 
producing milk. If this can be done with 
milk, why not with wool or potatoes or 
wheat? 

At once someone says that if you fix the 
price of wheat or potatoes and give the farm- 
er his cost plus a reasonable profit, there 
might be great overproduction some year, 
Suppose there is an overproduction. Weil, 
some years there is an overproduction of 
shoes and of woolen cloth. That being the 
case, it is up to the farmers to lessen pro- 
duction the next year. Didn’t the American 
woolen company during July and August 
close its mills? Why should not farmers do 
the same? They surely are entitled to cost 
of production pilus a reasonable profit. If 
they produce 100,000,000 bushels more of 
wheat than are needed this year, haven’t 
they got a right not to sell that wheat, but 
to keep it in the granaries for use another 
year? Let them cut down their acreage the 
next year so as to get rid of this surplus. 


Hold Back and Produce Less 


Now if farmers were to burn up that wheat 
and wilfully destroy it, they would be open 
to criticism, if not punishment. But if they 
produce more wheat than the world -needs, 
they certainly don’t have to give it away or 
sell it at a loss, any more than the shoe man- 
ufacturer has to give his shoes away or to 
sell his shoes below cost of production be- 
cause there happens to be more shoes than 
can be immediately used up. 

Right around this point centers this whole 
problem. In the past, farmers have pro- 
duced blindly. It used to be that the manu- 
facturer did the same, but he stopped that. 
Just as soon as the steel market finds that 
the steel mills have manufactured more than 
the world can use, they cut the output down, 
just as the shoe manufacturer does or the 
woolen manufacturer. No disloyalty in the 
farmer doing the same. The moment that 
dairymen produce too much milk, they ought 
to cut down the output, and not force all 
dairymen to produce milk at a loss because 
temporarily there happen to be a few more 
cows. 

Feed the World , 


It is the farmer’s job to feed the world 
liberally; to give the world all of the fruit 
and vegetables and grains and other prod- 
ucts that are needed, but this consuming 
world must not deny the farmer enough to 
compensate him for his cost of production 
with a little profit added. That is what Pres 
Howard is working at. I think that is what 
he mez21s when he says that they will fix the 
prices. I think he means that they will de- 
termine within broad lines what it costs to 
produce wheat and other products; then 
when they have determined what these right- 
ful costs are, they will add a little profit, and 
that figure will be the price that the consum- 
ing world will pay. That’s exactly what is 
done with manufactured products, and it is 
exactly what farmers must do to put food 
production on a safely profitable basis. 

When the atmosphere is clarified, we shall 
not be disturbed about determining prices of 
farm products. We will one of these days 
discover that price determination simply 
means cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit, and no consumer should want to pay 
less than what a thing costs; and it should 
be worth what it costs. We have heard 4 
lot about the law of supply and demand. 
This law is not working very well with wheat 
just now. The board of trade is running 
things. However, in the long run, if we pro- 
duce 100,000,000 bushels more of wheat than 
the world can use and keep on doing that for 
a year or two or three years, the price will 
go way down. : 

But it is up to producers to know within 
what their pro- (To 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 





(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
eents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber ; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 








Avery 6-Cylinder 
Small Tractor 







The only exception 
that legal questions 





free service by becoming a subscriber. 


for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 


to this free service is 





SATISFACTION 


No charge 
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Investment and Other Schemes 


I sent money to the Colonial Development 
Co, of Pittsburg, Pa, for shares in the Key 
Oil & Gas Co, of Wyoming, but have been 
ynable to get any receipt. My registered let- 
ter to it comes back marked, “Gone, left no 
address." —[C. H, 

This looks like a poor prospect. It 
js wise never to send money to Strang- 
ers for speculation. 

There is no limit to the number of 
motion picture schemes, capitalized 
into the millions, to judge from the 
offerings our subscribers are receiv- 
ing from promoters. About one out 
of 100 of these things may pan out. 
The business is in danger of being 
grossly overdone, We would not in- 
vest any of our own money in them. 


Much the same can be said of new 
concerns in the automobile and tire 
trades. If we wanted to speculate 
in those lines we shoul@ buy shares 
in the old established companies at 
present prices, which in most cases 
are far below former quotations ow- 
ing to adverse conditions, 


United Auto Stores is_ soliciting 
farmers to invest in its shares, The 
idea is to get many small sharehold- 
ers as possible constfmers to ‘its chain 
of stores that deal in auto accessories. 
Of course such an investment is sub- 
ject to all the hazards of the busi- 
ness. Whether the margin of profit 
in such goods will be as large in the 
future as in the past may be doubt- 
ful. Would there be any market for 
these shares if you wanted to sell 
them ? 


Numerous so-called finance or loan 
corporations with headquarters in 
Boston and New York are asking 
people to invest in their shares. Some 
of them make loans on autos, trucks, 
etc, at fancy rates of interest. Others 
make loans on buildings under con- 
struction. Profits depend upon the 
ability to squeeze high rates out of 
bororwers who are expected to pay 
back the money they borrow. The 
hazards of such a business are such 
that it does not commend itself to our 
judgment, to say nothing of the im- 
morality of -note shaving. 


Not an Insurance Policy 


I am recciving daily many complaints from 
American Agriculturist subser’bers in this 
section who have signed policy issued by 
United Automobilists corporation, home office, 


Philadelphia, Pa. These su'scribers claim 
dissatisfaction in thcir dealings with this 
company. Will you please let me know what 
you think of this proposition? [W. A. R., 


Burlington County, N J 

The policy issued by this company 
for which $37.50 is given as “special 
membership fee for two years’ serv- 
ice,” contains a clause, “It is ex- 
pressly understood that this contract 
is not one of indemnity or insurance, 
and that this association shal! not be 
required to pay any court costs or 
damages recovered against the owner 
or any expense incurred in connec- 
tion with litigation, except for serv- 
ices of this association’s attorneys.” 

The signers of this policy claim 
that agents represented this as liabil- 
ity insurance policy, but the above 
clearly shows that their cars are not 
insured in any way under such a pol- 
icy. Under this policy too many small 
services are offered, which the policy- 
holder may not be able to use on ac- 
count of various reasons, so this is 
too good to be true. From complaints 
we have received we might state that 
it is not worthy of consideration. 


Boiled Cider Proof Against Law 
PROF PEARL MACDONALD, PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 

To avoid friction with the Voistead 
act, also to avoid making too much 
vinegar, practice the old farm meth- 
od of boiling and sterilizing fresh 
cider for home consumption. It is 
first brought to a boil and skimmed. 
It is then placed in jars or bottles 
and sterilized by the usual cold pack 
method, keeping the containers in 
boiling water for 20 minutes, when 
the containers are sealed. 

Boiling to a syrup before sterilizing 
will concentrate a most valuable food 
product. <Any fruit juice prepared in 
this manner is highly nutritious, and 
may be diluted with water when used 
as a beverage or in mincemeat, or 
the boiled cider can be made into 
apple butter. 





Right and Wrong As to Nitrate 


ABLEST AUTHORITIES ON FERTILIZERS 
AGREE WITH AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST—GOVERNMENT SHOULD OPERATE 
ITS OWN PLANT, NOT DEPEND ON 
CHILE’S NITRATE MONOPOLY 


A hornet’s nest has been stirred up by the 
department of agriculture’s questionnaire as 
‘o whether (1) farmers ean absorb a larger 
supply of more concentrated fertilizer at lower 
prices, or (2) whether private capital in the 
Chilean nitrate monopoly or in the domestic 
steel industry should be further protected by 
restricting the output of air nitrate in the 
government plant at Muscle . The 
‘estionnaire was framed by Milton Whitney, 
chief bureau of soils. The replies he is re- 
age sustain the views editorially expressed 
¥ American Agriculturist last week under 
the heading “A Bad Break.” 
p,tuotable among these replies is the letter 
tom Jacob G. Lipman, director New Jersey 
“periment station and dean of its agricul- 
tural college, than whom there is no higher 
echnical and practieal authority. Dr Lip- 
man emphasizes “the growing te to in- 
crease the proportion of nitrogen in mixed 
a . He is confident farmers will 
wickly learn to use fertilizers of the utmost 
concentration that may be produced, and that 
unchines will be developed to distribute quan- 
bmg as small as 100 or even 60 pounds per 
am Potato growers on the eastern shore 
- iginia use fertilizers containing 5 and 
Saat monia. Growers of early potatoes in 
; th Jersey find that 5% ammonia in their 
Aitiliser mixtures is likely to be more profit 
than 4%.” This great authority, Dr Lip- 
man, goes on to gay: 
,, Hence, much of the production of 
< Shoals can be utilized by in- 
weaning the proportion of nitrogen 
~ the tonnage already existing, apart 
om increasing the total tonnage 
Placed on the market. 
. A little more than a year ago, I 
— occasion to study the situation 
“s the nitrate division of our war 
eartment, I also gave very consid- 
able attention to this matter while 
ivestigating the same subject in sev- 
oe of the European countries last 
™mer. The survey made by me 
— that the tendency to increase _ 
; Proportion of nitrogen in mixed 
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fertilizers will become more apparent 
in this country in the next 10 or 20 
years. 

“It is important that the Muscle 
Shoals plant be operated. We need 
continued research, on a factory scale, 
in methods of nitrogen fixation. The 
laboratories nf the nitrate division at 
the American university could render 

{To Page 18.] 
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This Avery 6-cylinder tractor-is proving 
a big success in practically every kind of 
farm work. It gives to the man operating 
a small tractor outfit the same certainty 
of service that Avery owners are getting 
from the larger Avery machines. 


This small tractor, like the larger sizes of 
Avery tractors, is built complete in the 
Avery factories. Has a powerful six- 
cylinder motor with extra strong crank- 
shaft and connecting rods—especially 
desigued for heavy-duty work. Also, 
centrifugal governor entirely enclosed, 
running in oil—high-tension magneto— 
thermo-siphon cooling system—selective 
sliding transmission—roller and ball bear- 
ing equipped, etc. Can also be equipped 
with a conveniently located belt pulley at 
a slight additional expense, so that it can 
be used for all kinds of lighter belt work 
as well as field work. 

A thoroughly dependable, high-grade 
tractor at an attractive price, which in- 


AVERY COMPANY 
1909 Iowa Street Peoria, Ill. 
J. B. NORTON CO., Inc. 


UTICA, N. Y. 





Big Success in a Small Tractor 
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cludes regularly such accessories as plat- 
form, seat, tool-box, drawbar, air-cleaner, 
etc.—equipment that makers of other small 
tractors charge extra for. 

Now ts the time you need a@ tractor most, 
Now is the time to get it. 

We also build another small tractor, the 
Avery Model ‘‘B" 5-10 H. P. size with a 
similar design. Ask for special circulars 
describing these machines or 


Write for the Avery Catalog 


and learn about the complete line of Avery 
machinery, including these small models 
and seven larger sizes of Avery Tractors, 
8-16 to 40-80 H. P. built with ‘Draft- 
Horse” Motors and “Direct-Drive’’ 
Transmissions. Also, Avery Roller-Bear- 


ing Champion “Grain-Saving"” Threshers 
and Silo Fillers, Avery Motor Cultivators, 
Avery _“‘Self-Lift’® Plows, ‘‘Self-Adjust- 
ing” Tractor Disc Harrow and other 
Avery Tractor-operated machines. 
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Motor Farming, Threshing Snare den owe Pay 
and dine . ‘A Goo achine an 
Road Building Machinery ‘Square Deal.” 








Digging holes stunts trees 
—hblasting insures growth 


Blasting beds for trees with Atlas Farm Powder 
overcomes every disadvantage that goes with 


ordinary planting. 


It breaks up the soil to a 


depth never reached by digging, frees the plant 
food stored below, enables roots to grow in all 
directions unhindered and provides better drain- 
age and moisture storage. 
}. A. McLain, of Fredericktown, Pa., provides 
proof cf what Atlas Farm Powder really does 
toward insuring tree growth. 
“] planted 225 apple trees with Atlas Farm Powder and 
20 apple trees with a spade. 1 lost only 1 out of the 
225, but I lost 4 out of the 20 spade planted. The dif- 
ference in growth made from April to October the same 
year was 6 to 8 inches."’ 


Our book, ‘Better Farming with Atlas rarm 
Powder,’” has shown thousands of farmers how 
to have better trees and fruit. It also tells how 
to blast stumps, shoot ditches, break boulders, 
etc. Write today and get a copy free. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division AA6 Philadelphia, Penna... 


Dealers everywhere 


Magazines near you 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PRUNING 
By M. G. Kains 


to meet the needs Of 
This yolume was prepared . 


practical and amateur oo and ts of 
| ge eg t is lavishly illustrated 
by ph of — which show good 
and bad practices. book will meet the re- 
quirements of everyone who has plants or trees to 
prune, 425 pages, 5% x 8 inches, cloth. Price $2.50, 
— JUDD COMPANY 
816 Fourth Avenue, . . New York 
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Success 
Get a National Giant Smoke House 
Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 
sage, fish. Have better, sweeter, 
cheaper meat for your own tab 
same as thousands of other good farmers. 
This wonderful smoke house is portable. 
rated in or out doors, Runs on sawdust, 
cobs, alittle bark for seasoning. Investigate. 


NATIONAL GIANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY He moust 


After smoking meats, use for Store House. 
Absolutely bug and mite proof. Keeps meat 
without eacking. Worth its price many 
times over—for this storage feature alone. 
ein 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guaranteed, 
Telle when to 

Get FREE BOOK butcher, how eK. 
tes, etc. Gives prize-winning recipes 

= ‘our Hame, Bacon, Sausages and Fish at 
bome. Write for book, get low prices today SURE! 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
398 McClun St., Bloomington, Ml. 














SEND NO MONEY 


FOR THESE 


WORK SHOES 


Here is one of our many bar- 
ains in shoes. hese wonder- 
cueng work shoes, 

, are offered to you 
. lowhere can you 
beat this offer for a real 










‘ul wearin 


you eomfort. Buy this work 
shoe pow and save money. 
Simply Gli cut and mail 
coupon hen shoes ar- 





you do not like 


MERCANTILE | SHOE co., 
0. BOX 1697, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sead me pairs we a shoes, I will pay postman $4.85 on arrival, 
Soft fox To 0) liard Box Toe. 


Name... . ize soe 
Address esos 20 coseeesse ance 





Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of any kind. 


Our New Heater increases 






capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 


Catal g, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS 


For Fall Planting 


September is the idea! time for 
planting Evergreens. We have tens 
of thousands of thrifty specimens 
ready for immediate shipment. 
We ball and burlap them 
without any extra charge. 

Write today for catalog describ- 
ing Evergreens for lawns, hedges 
god windbre caks, also complete 
line of fruit trees and small fruits. 


Harrisons’ 


Nurseries 
Box 60 Berlin, Maryland 




















fm Buy Direct 
An Engine FromWITTE 


On Your Cash or Terms 
Special Prices, NOW. 
on Pall sizes, 2to 30H-P. 
— Kerosene, Gasoline or 
Magneto. 
Iso Pow er Saws and 
Log © 73. Catalog FREE, 
Write yo it TODAY. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
0% Ontinaas City, mo. 


1804 
|, PA. 











Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Blue Ribbons Wave at Syracuse 
[From Page 35.] 
peas and grapes from 
while the high 
apples, pears, 


play of apples, 
the Hudson valley, 
variety display of 
peaches, plums and grapes from the 
New York station at Geneva rounded 
out the department's showing. 
Ficld and Garden Products 

And what a wealth of good things in 
the faym produce department! Table 
upon table was devoted to the prod- 
uct of garden and field, orderly ar- 
ranged and carefuily selected to show 
the exceHence of the products grown 
by New York marxet gardeners and 
general farmers. The showing of 
potatoes was an exhibit in itself, and 


a treat to the occasional visitor from 
outside of the state who was study- 
ing the types which have made New 
York potato men famous as a source 
of seed stock. Lettuce, celery, kale 
and onions from the muck lands of 
western New York vied with the 
crops from the sandy soil of Long 
Island. Hothouse cucumbers and to- 


matoes competed with those from the 


open field, while radishes, cantaloups 
and squash from various parts of the 
states awaited the blue and red 
ribbons. 

New York is not a primary grain 
state, but the men of the corn belt 


arched their bins pretty 
beat the entries of corn 
in the farm products’ department. 
Seed selection and variety testing 
have done a lot to improve the corn 
in the last few years, and the results 
of the good work were shown by the 
quality of the corn entered this year. 
Wheat and oats were also excellent, 
while smaller displays of buckwheat, 
barley and rye showed that attention 
is being given to the improvement of 
these grains in the campaign for 
more home-grown feeds on eastern 
farms, 

Commercial packs of truck crops 
have not received much attention at 
the fair, except in the county exhibits 
from sections which run heavily to 
market gardening. This is one phase 


would have s 
carefully to 


of the farm products’ department 
which should have more attention 
another season, In the old days when 
the same space was used to house 


both fruit and farm products, the ex- 
hibits of both were horribly crowded. 
As it is now, the farm products oc- 
cupy the space formerly allotted to 
both departments, and if growth is 
as rapid as in the last few years, fur- 
ther space will soon be needed. 
Live Stock Departments Complete 
The state fair beat its own records 
this season in every department ex- 
cept poultry and hogs, falling a few 
hundred behind last year in number 
of fowls entered and about equalling 
last year’s record in swine, New York 
is coming to the front as a live stock 
state, but it cannot equal its neigh- 
bor, Ohio, in numbers, although in 
interest and quality of animals it is 
second to none. New York had its 
greatest sheep show last week, when 
with over GOO entries it beat the mark 


of 1919 by 350. This, of course, does 
not come up to Ohio's state fair, 
which with 2000 entries this season 


made the greatest sheep show at any 
similar event in the country, but 
then, Ohio is a part of that great 


pure-bred live stock area of the mid- 


dle west. 


Heaviest entries in the sheep de- 
partment were of the Shropshire 
breed, closely followed by Hampshire, 
Southdown, Oxford and Cotswold. 
There were close to ™ animals each 
in the Merino and Cheviot classes. 


An innovation this year was the com. 
petitive exhibits of fleeces from the 
wool counties, and individual exhibits 
were also made from within the 
county exhibits, The federation of 
1S county sheep growers’ associations, 
which has done so much in the state 
to promote sheep on New York farms 
had an attractive booth depicting its 
work in the state. 
Cattle Ahead 
With GOO dairy 
cattle entered, the 
was about 200 animals 
year’s showing. Holsteins 


of Last Year 

and 400 beef 
cattle department 
ahead of last 
took the 


cows 


lead in number of entries among the 
dairy types, with Ayrshire, Jersey and 
Guernsey coming close for second 
place, Hereford and Angus were 
most numerous among the beef 
breeds. Both Shorthorns and milk- 
ing Shorthorns were popular also, 
large herds being entered by several 
exhibitors. 

In the cattle department, more 
particularly than in the other live 
stock departments, the animals rep- 
resented a great range of territory, 
many of the animals being in. “cir- 
cuit” herds, The Otsego county im- 
provement association had an excel- 


lent showing of Holsteins, while 
about 25 steers called attention to the 
small amount of steer fattening being 


- 





Row After Row of Fruits and Vegetables Grown by New York Farmers 


carried on in the southen tier of New 
York counties, 
In the swine 
little under 300 entries, the keenest 
competition was among the Berk- 
shires, which gave the judges stiffer 
work than at previous fairs. On the 
other hand, Berkshires in point of 
entries gave away this time to the 
Durocs, of which there were 75 en- 
tered. Berkshires came next with 
48 entries, while Hampshires were in 
third place with 38 animals. Chester 
White, Poland-China, Cheshire and 
Large Yorkshire were well represent- 
ed, but as in the cattle and sheep 
departments they did not make as 
great a showing as at the Ohio fair, 
where 1624 animals were entered in 
competition, Less attractive prices 
for pork in the last year may account 
for the lack of interest at the fair, 
while on the other hand, the Ohio 
state fair offered special inducements 
this season to bring out heavy entries 
in all of the live stock departments. 
Poultry E xhibits 


The showing of poultry, although 
slightly less in number of entries 
than last season, was up to the high 
standard which the New York fair 
has always maintained in its poultry 


department with a 


show. The 7500 fowls entered were 
shown by 550 exhibitors, who came 
from 2 states and two foreign coun- 


tries. In addition there were 65 farm 
flocks, which is the largest display 
in the utility class which the fair 
has had. The turkey classes were 
also heavier than in a long time, 
while the market egg department 
with its competitive exhibits of one 
dozen each was ahead of any simi- 


lar exhibit at the fair. The Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte, Leghorn and Mi- 
noreca classes were all large, while 
Buttercup and Ancona did not match 
up to a year ago. It took 26 judges 
to place the awards. The pet stock 
classes with 1500 animals were about 
double the showing of a year ago, in- 
terest- having grown rapidly in rab- 
bits with the development of boys’ 
and girls’ club work and inducements 
to show the animals at the fair. 
Farm horses also made a_ fine 
showing, the department boasting of 
450 entries, which is by far the larg- 
est yet gathered at the fair, and over 
twice the number at the Ohio fair 
this year even in that state so close 
to the big horse-breeding areas of the 
middle west. Belgians came first in 
number of entries, with Percheron, 
Suffolk and Clydesdale next in order. 


The animals were all excellent in- 
dividuals and a credit to the indus- 
try. 

The boys and girls came to the 


front this season as a prominent part 
of the fair work, and through numer- 
displays 


ous and demonstrations 


a 



















showed the growth and increasei in. 
terest in the young folks’ club work 
which has taken place during the 
year. Perhaps the extension of the 
club work accounts for the added in. 
terest at the fair, and perhaps it jis 
the realization that the young folks 
are the men and women of the fu- 
ture, that accounts for more recvgni. 
tion of their work at the fair. 
The Coming Generation 

The young women from _ yarious 
counties gave brief demonstrations 
each day on canning work and 
household economics, while the boys 
took up cow testing, poultry culling 
and rabbit growing. About ™ boy 
and girl county champions in spell- 
ing competed for state championship 
in the annual spelling bee. The coun. 
ty winners had all expenses paid to 
the fair, many taking in the sights 
for the first time. 

A new and modern arrangement of 
the china and painting classes in the 
premium list of the women’s depart- 
ment, together with Increased 
miums on these classes, brought 
one of the best displays which the 
fair has had. Homemade dresses and 
fancywork showed the dexterity of 





pre- 


out 


the farm ladies with the needle. Spe- 
cial effort on the part of the man- 
agement brought out attractive ex- 
hibits in the professional and ama- 
teur classes for artists. Tables of 
jams, jellies, cakes and homemade 
bread were also showm Many were 
interested in the baby show, where 
the coming generation went under 


the careful eye of experienced wel- 
fare and health workers. Each day 
in the woman’s building special mu- 
sical programs and _ lectures were 
given for the ladies and their friends, 
and the whole week was filled with 
good things to see and to do while 
the men folks were busy with the live 
stock, fruit and farm products. 





Livingston Farmers Stage Tour 
ALVAH H. PULVER, NEW YORK 

The recent 3d annual inspection trip 

of the Livingston county farm bureau 

was one of the most interesting yet 

planned by the association. Among 

the stops made -were the following: 


Inspection of Holstein herd of C. E. 
Densmore and son at Livonia; Ed- 
ward Lavery farm on Lakeville road. 
where the junior project work was 
explained by Bruce E. Emerson 
county junior extension leader: and 
“Tripple Oaks” farm owned by L. A 
Toan, where a field of robust pea 
beans were inspected with a_ short 


discussion led by Prof John H. Bar- 
ron on this variety. 

The New York state bean labora- 
tory at Perry was the scene of the 
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Young and Old Never Too Busy for Picnic Hour at the Fair 
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next stop, and Messrs Burkholder and 
meCrostie, who are in charge of the 
etation, told of the methods employed 
in an €ffort to Control the bean dis- 
tases. Going to Castile the next stop 
was at the Silas L. Strivings farm, 
where the tourists were greeted by 
Mr Strivings with an interesting talk. 
“Much interest is being shown in 
the experiments at Williamson in 
crossing Big Boston lettuce with ro- 
maine in an effort to develop a hy- 
prid free from bottom rot. The 
experiments are under way on the 
farm of Leenhout brothers, being un- 
der the direction of the New York 
college. 





Warren Co—Hay and oats all se- 
cured, and each a good crop, both in 
quality and quantity. Corn good, 
nearly ripe. .Potatoes best in years, 
and selling for $1.50.p bu. General 
faling off in prices of cattle and 
sheep. Prices of grain, flour, sugar 
and meat dropping each week. But- 
ter scarce at 60c p Ib, eggs 60c p doz. 


rs OHIO 


Coshocton Co farm bureau, through 





d in- Agent G. C. Musgrove, reports splen- 
work did activities. A cow testing assn has 
; the heen formed with Levi Pew, presi- 
t the dent, and R. G. Wo'fe, secretary, farm- 
din. ers believing such organization will 
it is aid in taking the guess out of dairy- 
folks ng. Juroe hog breedcrs havem also 
e ftu- formed a county assn of 30 members, 
ogni. Elliot Beck president and C. V. Croy 
secretary. The newly formed Jersey 
cattle club has as president C. L. 
ee Sicker and secretary C. E. Broome. 
irious " ‘ ‘ ~ pe r enlline Aa 
tions Reports show 22 poultry culling dem. 
and enstrations held in the county with 
bers un average attendance of W persons, 
. . » 
ulling totaling 1300, and of these men and 
» bor women 400 pledged to cull their 
spell- flocks. 
nship Medina Co—Too wet for plowing. 
coun- Some of the best corn nearly ripe. 
‘id to Bad time for oats, but all taken care 
sights of. Pastures in fine shape, Gooa 
crop of apples, peaches and plums. 
‘nt of Marion Co has 1997 farms, against 
n the °141, according to federal census bul- 
part- letin just out; value of land and build- 
pre- ings $38,435,000, compared to only 
it out $20,832,000 10 years ago. This shows 
h = an increase of 844%4%. 
S ant —————— 
' a PENNSYLVANIA 
man- From Eastern Pennsylvania 
ont OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
es of Lancaster county farmers who are 
made threshing wheat report that the pro- 
were duction exceeds expectations, a yield 
where of 35 to 40 bushels per acre not being 
under ucommon. Preparations for fall 
behind seeding of wheat indicate that the 
1 day acreage will slightly exceed that of 
| mu- the present year. 
were Adams, Franklin and York county 
iends, peach growers are unanimous in pro- 
with nouncing the Elberta peach as the 
while best fruit, commercially, that has 
e live been introduced into that great 
peach-growing belt. Some of the 


Adams county peaches sold at Har- 
Tour risburg were worthy of the best fairs. 
The codling moth made its ap- 
pearance on wild cherry and walnut 


n trip trees in considerable numbers, but 
ureall fruit orchards thus far have escaped 
> san theiz depredations, due to the vigi- 
i: lance of owners. Insect damages this 
mong season are less than usual, due in a 
~ ' measur to the frequent heavy rain- 
arn alls, 
S.- Live stock on the farms presents a 
= fine, healthy conditon, and grazing ha 
= has never been better throughou the 
— state. The selling value of milk cows 
. \ remains high, while milk meets with 
“pea a constantly increasing demand, re- 
short mrdiess of its high cost. 
“Rar- _County school districts again expe- 
; mence difficulty in securing the re- 
nn. quired number of well-qualified and 
¢ the experienced school teachers 


Wayne Co—About 4000 enthusias- 
te farmers attended the picnic on 
Aug 25 at Honesdale, Pa, under au- 
spices of the Wayne Co farm bureau. 
J.D. Miller of the Dairymen’s league 
Md Charles McDougall of the Erie 
Co farm bureau spoke on topics of 
interest. Potatoes in Wayne Co have 
ven badly blighted. The poultry 
tulling exhibitions held at Honesdale 
Were well attended and enthusiasti- 
‘ally received.—[S. A. Dann. 

Butler Co—This section threshing 
wit a good crop of oats and wheat 

reshers have different prices; one 
threshing at 5% and 8c, another at 8 
a 10c, and still another at 8 and 

“. Late potatoes good. All truck 
Metty <ood; lots of fruit. Farmers 
arin for wheat and getting their 
ll plowing done. Wheat looks good. 

ts especially well filled this year. 

Scarce at 50e p doz, butter 57c 
D lb, wholesale. 
_Ctuphin Co—Better weather for 
king in fields now than in Aug. 
to needs sunshine rather than rain 
i finish out. The hum of the silo 

Py is being heard. Oats yielding 

t but Sp acre, Wheat $2.40 at mills, 
May advance. Wages $4 with 
s. Some milk vendors giving 
ftmers 32c p gal for milk. 
g arisburg markets retailing at 
and 70e p doz. Mrs Erb of Grand 









25, 1920 


View farm has a 300-bu acre potato 
crop. The David Stoudt farny brought 
$95.04: p acré; and is of about 150 


acres. 
MARYLAND 
Caroline Co—Wet weather has 


caught quite a bit of wheat in shock 
to be threshed, some of it sprouting. 
Corn on an average good. Quite a 
few silos being filled now, and more 
under construction, to be filled later. 
Ground all plowed ready for wheat. 
Rye and scarlet clover up and grow- 
ing for fall and winter pasture. To- 
matoes a wonderful crop, but many 
fields have been plowed under. 


NEW JERSEY 
Shake Hands with Atlantic 
{From Page °5.] 

neighbors. Direct selling from his 
wagons to the shore resorts is the 
method followed by Irwin Myers, one 
of the best farmer salesmen in the 
district. Not far from Linwood is the 
farm of Col Louis T. Bryant, New 
Jersey state commissioner of labor, 
but managed by LeRoy Eslinger, who 
has gone quite heavily into potatoes, 
although he has had splendid fields 
of onions and sweet potatoes. Then, 
too, there is Lester Resh, who can 
get $10 a barrel for his potatoes by 
selling direct to the consumer, when 
the wholesale market is topping $6.50 
to $7. Not far away is the good truck 
farm of Charles Stuber. ‘ 





A little farther back from the 
shore, around English Creek and 
Somers Point are fruit and truck 
farms, with hogs and poultry also 
receiving attention. Down here is 
the 30,000 Feathered Fairies duck 


farm, owned by Dominick DeFeo, 
who is father-in-law to John Falavene, 
who runs a 50,000 duck farm about 


seven miles to the north. It is no 
wonder that these two men about 
monopolize the duck trade in the 


resort cities. When it comes to hogs, 
Benjamin C. Lee is making a go of 
feeding garbage from Ocean City to 
his 100 animals, while C. W. Walton 
with his 40 Chester Whites has a 
boar, Jumbo, which at two years old 
tips the scales for better than 14) 
pounds. Some nice Berkshires are 
to be found on the farm of Dr W. P. 


Thompson, president of the county 
board of agriculture, a progressive 
farmer, active in county work and 
a boaster on local fair and grange 
matters. 

There are many cantaloup and 


sweet corn kings in every county, and 
many princes and earls also. Among 
the royal group are Joe and Andy 
English, who know how to produce 
sweet corn that tops the market, and 
Seymour McKeague, who is one of 
the large cantaloup. watermelon and 
early tomato growers of the district. 
Back of Atlantic City is Hugh Col- 
lins, one of the biggest asparagus 
growers in these parts. 


Cumberland Co—Local prices are 
as follows: Corn 81.70 p bu, wheat 
$2.30, oats $1, potatoes $1.20, apples 
$1, eggs (Oc p doz, live calves 1lde p 
Ib, chickens 30c, hay $30 p_ ton, 
peaches Sic p % bu bskt, lima beans 
$1 p bskt. 


Well Sir, Why Not Farmers Also 


[From Page 10.] 


duction ought to be, with respect to 
world’s needs. Farmers can learn to 
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to do this justas wellas the shoeman 
or the-steel man can learn in respect 
to his business, Unless this is done, 
the farmer will be getting small 
prices, regardless of how the market- 
ing situation is worked out. If we 
eliminated three-fourths of the cost 
of marketing, the farmer would still 
be getting scandalously low prices for 
his efforts, unless he did just as the 
shoe man and the steel man do—un- 
less he determined himself what the 
costs were and then demanded those 
costs plus a reasonable price. 
Figures Must Be True and Square 
Naturally, there mustn’t be any 
fliim-flamming about these items of 
cost. There mustn’t be any fooling 
about them, They have got to be 
real legitimate items of cost, and they 
must be totaled properly and there 
must be no deception; and when this 
is done nobody will object in letting 
producers get those costs back and a 
little profit besides. Price determin- 
ing on these lines is not unsound and 


if thus worked out can bring only 
good and no panalties. Of course, if 
the farmer will produce more than 


the world needs, the penalties will be 
inevitable: the price will go down, but 
if he will study what the world needs 
and then supply its needs generously, 
his balance won’t be upset, and he 
will get his cost and his profit, and 
if he is fair, nobody will find fault. 


The whole thing is simple—cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. 
And cost of production means all 


items of cost, including off years and 
risks, These can be determined, with- 
in broad limits, just as is done with 
commodities that are mined or man- 
ufactured. It is direction of the mor- 
row, in order to build up a perma- 
nent and profitable agriculture. 








CALCITE BRAND 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 


OVER 99% PURE 
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Largest Agricultural Limestone Mill in the country. 





Look at the price of hay! 
: Look at the cost of clover seed! 


Then ask yourself the question— 
“Can I afford to seed to clover without first applying 


Michigan Pulverized Limestone 


(Carbonate of Lime) 


It is the best insurance against loss of seeding 


Buy Michigan Limestone this Fall — WHY? 


You are sure of getting it. 
Shipping conditions are better. 
Hauling conditions are better. 
Labor conditions are better. 


You can apply it to Fall plowed ground any trme— 


the earlier the better. 
Prices may be advanced later. 


When you unload a car of Michigan Limestone, you 
have an empty box car in which you may be able 


to ship hay or potatoes. 


Michigan Agricultural Limestone is a soft, pure Carbonate of Lime, finely 
soluble in your soil. It is ALL available during one rotation and gives you Results on the Firet Crop, 
as well as on the succeeding crops of your rotation. It is the cheapest, most convenient amd most effi- 
cient means of Liming your Soil. 


Guaranteed over 99% pure carbonate 


MICHIGAN LIMESTONE & CHEMICAL Co. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Capacity 1800 tons per day 


ulverized and easily 
































shipments 
DOYLESTOWN 
AGRICULTURAL CO. 


THRESHERS 


Write us today for 
and 













40 : as a Day 


new OTTAWA. Get your own fuel at less 
than 2c a cord, then supply big d 

for fire wood at $20 a cord up. 

Coal Shortage! 


easy to run. 

Engine rung other machinery when not sawing. 

pe ey 
le °. 

Daye’ Trial. 10-Year Guarantes. Send for 
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Market Influences 











GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE RRICES or caus 
STANDARD GRADES witH COMPARISON 
Cash or — -Wheat-— —(Corn—— -—Oats—. 
Spot 1920 1919 1920 «#61919 #41920 «1919 
Chicago ...... 2.4 2. 26 1.0 1.45 61 6745 
New ork 2.64 tw 154 1.65 73 -78'4 
Boston cesses 4g 1.61 1.65 76 8549 


The somewhat higher hog market 


of the past 10 days had an indirect 
effect on corn values, serving to stif- 
fen prices on the old crop, At the 


same time new crop deliveries showed 
an undercurrent of weakness, espe- 
cially with every day of sunshine and 
withholding of frost. Corn, as a whole, 


has not been as well supported. At 
Chicago, No 2 mixed corn sold down 
to $1.10 p bu for Dec, the lowest yet 


touched, this at a time when old corn 
Was quoted at 1.30. Western senti- 
ment penetrated the east where the 
mat for feed grains were only 
steady, offerings ample in both corn 
and oats, At New York, No 2 yellow 
corn 1.55 p bu; this compared with a 
price at Chicago for Sept delivery 
this also meaning old corn, as low as 


ces 


1.28, The oats market was compar- 
atively steady, No % white 72@74c, 
here compared with a Chicago price 
around tle carlots. Rye was dull, 
recent sales at 244 on track at New 
York, but feed barley 1.16@1.18. 
Whatever strength appears in 
wheat is due more to the relatively 
small movement from the farms, to- 
gether with fair exports, than to 
widespread buying of breadstuffs on 
foreign account, flour continuing 
very dull. Lack of vigorous buying 
caused frequent price reactions, both 
west and east, the badly disturbed 
condition in foreign exchange again 
working against the market, Some 
good rains in Argentina benefited 


prospects down there. Canada is sell- 
ing wheat to England cheaper than 
can exporters in this country, due 
partly to the discount on the Cana- 
dian dollar. At New York, No 2 red 
winter wheat $2.64 @2.65 p bu, at Bal. 
timore 2.70@2.72. 


Mill feeds were dull and without 
much change. Eastern dairymen are 
benefited by the splendid pastures 
remaining throughout Sept and also 
by slight declines here and there in 
ground feeds. But the trade is urg- 
ing farmers to very generally buy 


their winter supplies of the latter to 
insure its delivery in these times of 
freight congestion and slow movement 
on the railroads, Carlot quotations 
New York and New York rate points 


include western spring bran S50 p 
ton, standard middlings 55, flour 
middlings 6S, rye middlings 6V, oats 
feed 35, white hominy feed 67, cot- 
tonseed meal 61 @62, linseed meal 62, 
corn meal 3.00@4.05 p 100 Ibs. 
Buffalo corn gluten feed is $5 p 
ton lower quotable at eastern distrib- 
uting centers spot cash carlot basis 
Gb@U6S p ton in sacks; old process 
linseed meal is quotable around 65@ 


36% protein, 


G4, and cottonseed meal, 
quoted at 


62@638, with 41% protein 
66 @ 67. 

Flour northwestern 
mills were marked down to a lower 
level than any time since last Nov, 
and market dull at that; flour output 
is increasing in the southwest or win- 
ter wheat territory. 

Will cottonseed meal drop lower? 
Yes, if its export falls off as are cot- 
ton exports; Aug shipments of cot- 
ton abroad were only one-third those 
same month year ago. If this decline 
continues, cotton goods fill fall. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers seli the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Reiai) prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed. 

Apples 
York, cooler 
helped the situation, and there is 
brisk movement in autumn fruit, It 
is difficult to see where the commend- 
able efforts to bring the flood of 
early apples direct to consumers has 
benetited very much, yet the idea is 
splendid; announced that leading res- 
taurants in greater New York are 
planning to buy foodstuffs direct 
from producers to eliminate the mid- 
dlemen, and this should help apples 
well as other products, Autumn 


quotations at 


At New weather has 


as 


apples $1@2 p bu and 3.50@7.50 p 
bbl 
Beans 

Bean acreage very small at Nichols, 
Tioga Co N Y, writes Daniel Dean; 
the largest field, 1 acres, was plowed 
up on account of blight and put into 
wheat. 7 : 

The Sept estimate dept of agri 
forecasts a bean crop for Ss ¥ 


1000,000 bus, Mich 5%, Cal 5, Col and 


N M 1%. total * for U §&, against 
11% millions one year ago In N ¥ 
90.000 acres are under this crop, in 


Mich thrice that. ? 
At New York, trade quiet, no in- 


terest in new crop prices, quotations 
on old, medium and pea beans $7@ 
7.500 p 100 lbs, marrow 11@1150. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, buyers not yet ready 
to do very much, good to choice evap 
apples 16% @1S%%c p Ib, chops 9@ 
lie, cherries 40c. 
Dressed Meats 

York, cooler weather a 
little more favorable, common. to 
choice veal calves 25@55c p Ib. 

"Fresh Fruits 

A splendid idea, the decision of the 
N Y public service commission to 
suspend until Dec, the proposed in- 
crease in freight rates, all the way 
up to 40%, on peaches from N Y 
orchards to various markets. The 
suspension order covers only carlot 
shipments. Under recent freight ad- 
vance granted by commission new 


At New 


rate was.to have been 74c_p. 100 Ibs 
for peach shipments; but this means 
a continuation of the old rate of 53c. 
This is highly important considering 
the fact of a liberal peach crop in 
western N Y now moving. 


At New York, offerings ample, 
pears in very liberal supply atsi@ 


9 p bskt, Elberta peaches 3@4 p cra, 
plums 2@3 p bu, grapes 1.23@1.35 
>= 


p 20-lb bskt, muskmelons 1,54@2.25 


p cra. e 
Hay 
At New York, fairly high prices 
prevailed, sound to choice timothy 
3$45@48S p ton, No 1 clover mixed 44 
@17, No 2 timothy 46@4S, wheat 
and oats straw 16@17. 
Eggs 
At New York, good _ all-around 


trade, more eggs coming out of cold 
storage and jobbing at 53@5c p doz, 
fresh gathered extras 61@63c, firsts 
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@6lc,.. nearby. white guarante 
fresh laid. Nig Soc, do brown W@ the 
fey Pacific coast white 81@82c. . 
Poultry 

At Now York, a good demand ang 
generally steady, chickens 38@43c 5 
Ib 1 w, fowls 35@42c, fresh killeg 
nearby brolers 46@ Wc p lb d 
fowls 40@45c, western milk-fed fow); 
ONG 42e, 

Potatoes 

At New York, offerings not press. 
ing on the market which ruled firm 
for the moment, all this applying to 
early varieties. L I $3.50@4 p bp), 
Jersey 2.50@3.75 p 150 Ibs, sweet po. 
tatoes 150@2 p bskt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, a good Sale for egg 
plants, spinach, peppers and cucum. 
bers. Cauliflowers were plentiful at 
$2.50@3.50 p cra, brussels sprouts 
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Where our readers can find a quick marketefor 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK—Single comb white 
leghorn and rumpless yearling hens $1.75 to $2.5 
each. Four mouths old cockere]ls $2.00 and $3.00 
each. First class stock, C O D if desired. EMERY 
4. DILLENBACK, Fort Plain, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Rose comb white leghorn cockerels. 
Hatched June first. Line bred from prize winning 
strain. DONALD CONDE, Box 135, Galway, N ¥. 








anything and frerythiag that any Jarmer or other 
person may wish to sell, buy, rent or h or 
Sor securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash m accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a smal! adv as noticeable as a large one, 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York City 











LIVE STOCK 





PIGS FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire cross, barrows or sows. 
Fifty extra fine Chester type pigs, eight to 10 weeks 
old, at $6 each. Why trust to luck? Order some of 
these thrifty, long-bodied, broad-backed, big-boned 
pigs; they are bred for pork production; you c see 
it at a glance. Forty pigs, six to seven weeks old. 
either cross, same quality as above, little smalier, $5 





each. Try some of these and watch them earn their 
feed. c¢ O D on approval. Reference, Waltham 
National Bank. SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, 
Waltham, Mass. 

70 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, color white. Berkshire and 
Chester White cross, color black and white; 6 to 


10 weeks old $6 each; 
all good thrifty rugged pigs. Crate and ship any 
part of the above lot © O D on approval. 

SCANNELL, Tel 230. Russell St, Woburn, Ma 


weeks old, $5 each. 8 to 









GRADE GUERNSEYS—%2 cows and heifers, 18 
giving milk, 9 due to freshen before Dee 1, also 4 
registered bull calves from 6 to 10 mos old; our herd 
bull was sired by Langwater Peerless and out of a 
600 pound A R cow. CHAS. E. WILBUR & SON, 
Greenwich, N 





YEARLING GUERNSEY BULLS, $90.00 each. Ad 
vanced registered ancestors. 6 cows to freshen in 
next two months, then calves for sale. Duroc-Jersey 
sows 5 months old $30.00 each, JAMES D, GIBSON, 
Whitney Crossing, N Y. 





SALE—Owing to our buildings 
being wrecked by cyclone, we offer 25 head extra 
high-grade Holsteins, all light in color. Also 50 
head registered Hampshire sheep. SUNNY SLOPE 
FARMS, Scio, N Y. 


FOR IMMEDIATE 





PUREBRED DUROCS—One yearling service boar: 
also some fine pigs from large litters, will be 
eight weeks old October 21. Price $15. rder soon. 
Cc. B. PHILLIPS & SON, Ellicottville, N Y. 





FINE SHROPSHIRE Ram, 2 ‘years, weight over 200, 
Canada yearling, extra good one, also ram lambs and 
ewes, hard to beat. Prices given on application. 
W. 8. CUTHBERT, *Hammond, N Y. 





BOARS !—Registered Duroc- 
rom 125 to 
LYMAN 


BOARS! BOARS! 
Jerseys of all ages and sizes, weighing f 
800 pounds. Priced from $45 to $185. 
WEAVER, Rushford, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Hampshire sheep, Improve 
your grades with pure bred ram. few at $65 
Ewes all ages, suitable start foundation flock, OPHIR 
FARM, Purchase, N Y. 


OWING TO LOSS 








by hail, will sell four choice 
th A 





FOR SALE—Rhode Island Red pullets, 10 weeks 
old $1.50, 4 months old $2, selected cockerels $2. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Nunda, N Y. 


POULTRY FOR SALE—Mammoth bronze_ turkeys, 
Mammoth Imperiai Pekin ducks, White Orpington 
hens. JOHN KELLEY, Helena, N Y. 








FOR SALE—A few Ancona, cockerels from good 
laying stock at very reasonable ‘prices. Write, H. W. 





DICKEY, Wilmore, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Choice barred rock cockerels, April 
poeees. Write, THOMAS LA LONDE, Lemerick, 





PRIZE WINNING Toulouse and African geese, 
J. H. WORLEY. Mercer, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


OLD ENGLISH Shepherd Pups, ®natural heel 
drivers, some fine males now beginning to drive, if 
in need of a good dog don’t miss one of these 
pups. Stamp. GEO. BOORMAN, Marathon, N ff. 








OUR HELP 


BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest ig 
New York state, wants a man living in, and know. 
ing the farmers personally in several centra} New 
York counties to sell subscriptions and collect Must 
have the best references and know the farmers in tha 
section he wants to work. On@ having a horse prs. 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, o; 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanan: 
work. Write for full particulars, and local i : 
Will be arranged. Work starts at once. Addras 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N y, 








WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliabie man to sell 
scriptions | and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL, 
TURIST. ig @ permanent position with regula 
weekly salary and expenses for the right man. Speciai 
Personal instruction given. Write full particulary, 
age, ay. as work starts at once. (Man with 
horse _ preferred.) Address SUBSCRIPTION Dp. 
PARTMENT, ORANGE JUDD CO, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


FARMERS—Men, women, girls over 17. 
government jobs. $135 to $200 month. Short houg 
Vacation with pay. List positions open, free. Writs 
immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept C 3, 
Rochester, N Y. 


BOYS, MEN, become automobile experts. $45 
while earning. aah FRANKLIN 





Get 0 § 








AIREDALES, Collies, Old English Shepherd dogs, 
trained male dogs, brood matrons, puppies all ages. 
Send 0c for list of what you want. W. 
WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. 


READ THE RABBIT JOURNAL, St *Francis, Wis. 
Two years, $1; trial subscription, x 


COLLIB PUPS. NELSON’S, Grove City, “Pa. 








week. Learn 
INSTITUTE, Dept C 814, Rochester, 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
HOUSEKEEPER WANTED between the age of 9% 
and 35 years, one who understands farm work pre 
ferred, two or three small children no objection 


Give age, wages expected and age of children, aly 
nationality. Address, Box 791, Clayton, N Y, 








STANCHIONS 


——— 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are teed to 2 please 
the purchaser. They are ship subject to fo 
the buyer’s stable. ey are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 
ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
ae stanchion, Send for booklet. ROY BROS, East 
jarnet, t. 


HIDES AND FURS 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THB 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N ¥. 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS... Write for “Record of 
Invention,” which contains forms to establish evi- 
dence of conception of your invention. Prompt per- 
sonal _gervice. Preliminary advice without_ charge. 
J. REANEY KELLY, 819 H Southern Building. 
Washington, D € 


WOMEN’S WANTS 
KNITTING YARN for sale, direct from manufac- 
turer, at $1.50, $2 and $2.25 a pound. paid 
on s =. _ for sample. H. A. BABT- 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall 

















planting. Pot grown plants ready now and runner 
plants ready about September Will bear fruit 
next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, dewberry. 


gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb plants, 
roses, pansies, shrubs, for fall planting. Catalog 
fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED on small farm. State 
age, nationality and wages wanted. BOX 175, Good 
Ground, *N Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 
farm papers in New York state, a reliable man to 
solicit subscriptions at the local meetings of the 
dairymen’s league and grange in his homo town 
Good pay. POSTOFFICE BOX 191, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell 
@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG 
CO, Dept 104, Amsterdam, N Y. 





Mendets, 








AGENTS—Mason sold 
Washers one Saturday, 
deal. Particulars free. 
own, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


18 sprayers and auto- 
Profits $2.50 each Square 
RUSLER COMPANY. Joh»i- 








MARRIED MAN—Would like position as farm 
superintendent on gentleman’s estate. Have had life 
experience in general farming until last November. 


Understand the care and operation of modern farm 
machinery; also care of pure-bred cattle, horses, 
swine, etc. Can handle men at an advantage. If 
you are in need of an honest, reliable, capable ma 
to oversee and look after your property and your in- 
erests, act at once, as it will require a_ personal 
mterview with both owner and property. Ready 
assume duties any date until January 1, 121; cas 
give O K_ references. Write for an appointment. 
L, A. ECKLER, 206 7th Street, Syracuse, N Y 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall 
planting. All leading Standard and Everbearing 
varieties. Also complete line“ of other nursery stock, 
both fruit and ornamental. Price list free. ‘'BUNT- 
INGS* NURSERIES, Box 2, Selbjville, Del. 


ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMOTHY. Wee a car my 
ashes and get a catch, GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED ENVELOPES, letterheads for farmers, 























young Registered Ayrshire cows reed- poultrymen, stockmen. Looks business like. Samples 
ing. All freshen in September. E. F, HABADON, showing up-to-date ideas, postpaid, free. PRINTER 
BR 4, Corning, N Y. HOWIE,. Beebeplain, Vt. 

CHESTER WHITES—Spring boars; fall pigs UP TO_DATE PRINTING for farmers, write for 
Blood of Big Buster and Prince Big Bone close up. ample. L ye TAM . 2aR 
Shiv ed on approval. A, H. RISSER, Bainbridge. Phils, cones — a oe oe 
a. 

GOATS FOR SALE—Pure Nubian bucks, kids; % MISCELLANEOUS 
Nubian doe, bred—15-16 Nubian yearling. MRS J. H ne ——— 

WATSON, Woodside, Ave, Madison, N J. HONEY—Extracted clover, 60 Ibs . 4 10-lb 
pails $10.80, 4 5-Ib pails $5.80, F O our station; 

FOR SALE—Hoistein bull calf, born Oct 7, °19 10 Ibs prepaid in second zone $3, third zone $:3.25. 
from tested dam. For particulars write, LESTER Buckwheat (dark) honey 10% less than above prices 
S. BEACH, R D 4. Marathon, N Y. Special RAY C, WILCOX, 





FOR SALE—5 choice thorough-bred Shropshire ram 








prices on large orders. 


Odessa, N Y. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


JUST OUT—Strout’s Fall Catalog, fully equippad 
farms. Everything included with practically ere? 
one of the money-making farms in best farming se- 
tions, 33 states and three Canadian provinces d?- 
scribed in big illustrated 100-page book. ‘(hance of 
your life to get the farm you want with horses 
cows, hogs, poultry, wagons, implements, tools, bay 
and grain for stock, vegetables and fruit f 
family, household furniture and fitted wood; 
winter income from valuable woodlots: low price 
for quick settlement estates, etc. See page 2%, 363 
acre farm with horses, 17 cattle, crops, equipment. 
fine buildings, close to world’s greatest markets, for 
$8400, with only $3000 cash required; wonderful 
bargain page 6 of 150 acres with cows, produce, # 

it trees, good buildings, all for $1800, only $ 
cash; or page 34, cozy equipped near-village farm for 

800. Hundreds others, all sizes, all prices. almost 
anywhere. More than a million farm buyers will 
read this big new catalog. Get yours now a 
have first choice. Call or ‘write today for your fre 
copy of this book of wonderful bargains. STRO'T 
FARM AGENCY, R, 150 Nassau St, N Y City. 


ne 
GOOD LAND ON CREDIT—Big opportunities for 


you in Kalkaska and Antrim Counties, Mich 7 
& home on hardwood land, growing big crop 


























HIGH GRADE Saanen buck and kids MARTHA 
FRASER, R D 2, Rocks, Maryland. . 


FOR SALE--Registeread 
EARL HANOR, Seward. 





yearling cheviot rams, 
 é 


















lambs, not registered, $18.00 each, March lambs. FOR SALE—One 10-horse gasoline engine, almost clover, alfalfa, grain, potatoes, etc. $15 to $35 per A 
H. C. COLLNER, St Petersburg. Pa. new. run for only six months. so apple and Easy terms, 10 to 160 acres. Schools. churches 
¥ potato crates, the lightest and handiest apple crates tailroads. markets. Own your own hom 
FOR SALE—Shropshire ram lambs, beauties, ali ever put on the market. DAVIDSON LUMBER CO, free. SWIGART LAND CO, 11246 Nat'l Ba 
March lambs $20; full bloods, twins, Address ARLIN Bedford. Pa. Chicago, Tl, 
ORFORD, BR 4, Gouveneur, N : “sa " 
7, FOR  SALE—Tractors, silo fillers,. huskers; all FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 107 acres. «hautaua 
SELLING QUICKLY—Registered Highwood Hood “kinds farm machinery. Big discounts before in- county, 2 barns, hen coops, etc, & room house, # 
Farm. Berkshires, ten dollars each, OREN WIL- ventory. Write your wants. HAYSSEN, Seneca Falis, in good condition, drilled well, fruit trees. 10 acts 
LIAMSON, Schoharie, N Y. N Y. ™ timber, mostly second growth. 2 miles from railroxd 
- near church and school. $3500, easy terms. FBANS 
FOR SALE—Purebred Berkshire pigs farrowed ATHENS HIDE CO, Athens, Ga, buy. beeswax FINNEY, R D 61, North Clymer, N Y 
July 31, $12 each, both sexes. F. O. CHAMBERLIN, tallow, diy hides, wool, goat skins; parcel post, - 
Josdan. K &. : Express horse and, cow hides green. 199 ACRES, nicely located, well watered, !s# 
— dwelling, hard wo finish, three barns, silo, was? 
THE BEST PEDIGREED O I C epigs, 8 weeks. EVERYBODY enjoys music. Our big list of latest house, two orcharé:. other fruit. Cheap if sold 0 
$10 each. FLOYD POTTER. Route 5, Owego, N Y. song hits upon request. NEW IDEA MUSIC Death having left owner alone. NJ. HOLLON. 
SERVICE. 353 West 15th St, N Y. Wryalusing, Pa. 
SHORTHORNS. both sexes oe Se ee or WEDDING ANNOUN ENTS. invitati hich " cH bur 
breede WM. E. SUTTON, Windham, N Y. rE NG ANNOUNCEMENTS, invitations. e' 50 ACRES—Top f. nt with buy 
gradé samples. postpaid free, PRINTER HOWIB, ing option, stock aa k— ~ag Ry schools acd 





and 
churches. X, Box 319, Madison Square, N ¥. 


ee 








Beebeplain, Vt. 
APPLE BARRELS for sale, Ce Be _best 
gusiny, pone shipment, SAM Pine 
Ains, . . . “ 








FARM FOR acres, buildings, crops, fat 
trees, stock and tools. wick, owner going Web 
; . ools. act quick Tr aes 





ma Port 
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the situation is 


at 20@25¢ p qt, green and 
quotes ans $1.50@3 p_bskt, nearby 
peets $1@1.50, carrots 75e@$1.25, cu- 


vers $1.25@2,25 een peppers 
cua 20 D Del, cabbage 7c @ $125, 
summer squash $1.50@2, 
Sugar 

4 big refinery last week cut the 
alot price, spot cash, to 14.7¢ p Ib, 
aa certain wholesale dealers are 
celling at 14@14%c. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


-qolcR CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
7920.... GO TG le o2 
910. ‘ iw) 56 tAbtg 
Butter 
at New York, prices firm, but 
chowed no marked change. Demand 
good for all merchantable grades. 


putter of indifferent quality dragged 
at a substantial discount. Creamery 
} than extras 59@60c p lb, ex- 


nighe! bog 
tras 05@"9e, dairy 4 @I5%e, Hol- 
and and Danish butter 54 @5tc. : 
Cheese 
4st New York, market without 


yuch change, generally- quiet, cur- 
rent makes of flats and twins 27% @ 
ws%e p lb, Special colored 29@29ig¢, 
skims 14@18ce: 
The Milk Market 

At New York, demand rather slack 
and With condensed milk manufac- 
turers buying very little, market flush 
and surplus increasing The rate for 
sept in 200-210 mile zone for 3% milk 
i¢ $3.65 p 100 Ibs, and 4c p 100 Ibs for 
each additional one-tenth of 1% but- 


ter. fat. ‘ 
“Big fight against the higher milk 
freights allowed: by intersta com- 


merce commission. New York public 
service commission will carry case to 
highest court. Evén at the old rate, 
milk and cream was the most profit- 
able of all freight carried by New 
York railroads, because of ‘trains of 
solidly loaded cars run daily. Amer- 
jean Agriculturist believes this rate 
should not be increased. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 Yhs 





—Cattle—, -—Hogs—, -—Sheer—, 
1920 920 1919 1920 1919 


vas 1919 1 
(MEMEO «sees $18.25 $17.50 $17.25 $17.75 $7.00 $7.50 
New York - 17.00 16.00 18.00 18.50 8.00 98.50 
Buffalo ...+0++ 16.25 15.50 18.35 18.25 8.00 9.00 
Pittsburgh - 16.00 15.65 18.25 18.00 8.50 10.5 
17.50 17.50 17.20 17.35 7.00 8.00 


Kansag City .. 





At New York, steers firm to 25c 
higher early, later continued to ad- 
vance, bulls and cows firm. Market 


closed _ steady, common to choice 
steers $8.75@17 p 100 Ibs, 
Advices from the southwest say 


10000 head of Tex cattle represent- 
ing an expenditure of $10,000,000 
were to be shipped to Austria and 
Germany during the next six months, 
mest of these to build up dairy 
herds in central Europe, shipments 
to be continued throughout the fall 
and winter. 

Lambs were firm early, sheep 
steady, lambs advanced 50c, sheep 
slow and weak, market closed active, 
common to prime sheep (ewes $3.60 
27.50, yearlings 8@10, common to 
choice lambs 10@15.25, 

Hogs were firm, but uneven, clos- 
ing 25c higher, prime medium weight 
NY and Pa 120 to 200 Ibs 18 p 100 
Pe, pigs under 100 Ibs 17, roughs 


12 


The Horse Market 
The demand held well, offerings 
included several cars fresh westerns, 
prices steady. 


as 





- 


New York Money Crops 








Dollar Hops in New York 


Dollar hops have been reached in 
NY where this crop is possibly look- 
ng up a little after several seasons 
of declining interest. American Agri- 
culturist is completing an inquiry 
‘mong old-time growers in hop coun- 
4s of Madison, Franklin, Otsego, 
Montgomery, Oneida, Schoharie, etc; 
**o0 hop crop conditions on the Pa- 
“ie Coast, which, as everyone knows, 
whi produces most of this crop 
: ich was once so prominent in the 
Mpire state, 

, Ocea ional lots are reported takcn 
" buyers at $1 p lb, but this not a 
“terion of the market, which is not 
xt really established. This price may 
~ Compared with quotations in New 
rk city for good to choice state 
so 19 growth, at 68@7Uc, or pos- 
sly a little more, and about that 
mre tor Pacific coast year-olds. A 
w4ture is the liberal exports from 
he West and east; 11 months ended 
Seta’ some 150,000 bales which 
m indicate that much of the old 
%k of hops had been cleaned up. 

No Gain in New York Acreage 


Reports reaching us indicate a fair 
of yield in the restrieted ho 
» and good quality. Apparen 

not much cha 


Ameriean Agriculturist; September? 25, 1920 





from. that of a year.ago, with little 
evidence of new plantations coming 


into bearing this season. Scatterin 
returns run all the way from 5 
Ibs up to 1200 lbs to the acre. But 


in the main hops will not turn out 
over 800 to 1000 Ibs. 

In the town of Milford, Otsego Co, 
N Y, are upward of 40 acres under 
hops, yield about as last year, quality 
good; some 10 acres newly set. In 
the Exeter section of Otsego hop- 
growing nearly a thing of the past, 
only one yard of 15 acres in the town, 
“Twenty years ago Otsego and Madi- 
son were banner hop_ counties,” 
writes L. A, Lewis; “today dairying 
has taken its place.” At Solsville eight 
growers have a total of 80 acres har- 
vested, quality good and yield better 
than last year; all the way up to 1200 
Ibs, but no buyers up to practically 
the middle of the month. At Con- 
stable, Franklin Co, about five acres, 
or same as. last year, yield light, 
quality good, no sales reported, but 
general talk around $1 as a going 
price; very few hop towns in this 
county. 

The big plantations of Wash, Ore 
and Cal are securing a_ very 
generous yield of hops; anticipating 
a good export trade, and of course a 
large outlet because of the “home 
brew” idea now so much in evidence. 

New York has about 2200 acres 
under hops out of 30,000 (mostly on 
Pacific coast), says Sept Crop Re- 
porter. This estimates '"20 hop crop 
of U S at 36,600,000 lbs, against only 
29,000,000 Ibs in °19. Present crop 
crop is divided as follows: Cal 19,- 
000,000 Ibs, Ore 13,000,000, Wash 5,- 
000,000 Ibs, and N Y 1,500,000 Ibs. 





Cabbage Prospects Uncertain 
The cabbage crop is a_ specialty 
which in some years makes good 
money for growers, others not. The 
present season is an uncertain one, 
both as to total yield and prices. 
Early cabbage is well out of the way, 
jobbing in the city at rather low fig- 
ures, and this means poor net for the 
producer, Late or winter cabbage 
is coming along well in important 
producing sections of western New 
York; some appearance recently of 
rust. In Ohio, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin so far as reports now coming to 


American Agriculturist direct from 
the field indicate, promise is excel- 
lent. 

In Ohio the crop of winter cab- 


bage seems to be maturing early, with 
prospects that much of it will be har- 
vested by middle of October. Pros- 
pects are uncertain in Indiana and 
northern Illinois, condition not very 
satisfactory owing to drouth in <Au- 
gust. 

The course of prices is somewhat 
hazy. Testimony to date to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist suggests a generally 
low level, in sharp contrast to some 
of the fancy figures received a winter 
or two ago under conditions of short 
yield and strenuous war buying. The 
market for cabbage from domestic 
seed is not yet full established, but 
trade gossip is for a low price level 
at the start, A correspondent at 
Phelps, Ontario county, N Y, writes 
us crop will yield enormcus tonnage 
to the acre, with market gossip there 
around $6 a ton to growers for sound 
stock at loading station, no demand 
yet from cities. At Kent, Orleans Co, 
domestic cabbage neglected at pres- 
ent, but reported that several grow- 
ers have contracted late cabbage as 
high as $25 a ton, this presumably 
grown from Danish seed. It must be 
understood that these are random ree 
ports as it is too early to reflect true 
conditions, 

Clyde, O, is an important cabbage 
section, a correspondent there report- 
ing normal acreage, growth forward: 
at Weston, Wood Co, O, acreage 
larger than usual, but many plants 
earlier ruined by floods and no prices 
quoted. A reporter in Jackson Co, 
Mich, says a good crop and market 
under date of September 14 $6 per 
ton; that price also quoted for do- 
mestic cabbage at Racine, an impor- 
tant Wisconsin section, crop condi- 
tions very promising; late cabbage, 
however, not yet assured, and no 
prices named. 

















Supply and Demand 


This year the Bell telephone 
system has required 75,000,000 
pounds of copper; 10,000 tons of 
galvanized iron and steel wire; 
12,000 tons of pole line hard- 
ware; 100,000,000 pounds of 
lead; 1,000,000 pounds of anti- 
mony; 700,000 pounds of tin; 
10,000,000 pounds of sheet and 
rod brass; 15,000 tons of paper 
for directories; more than 24,- 
000,000 feet of lumber; 12,000,000 
feet of clay conduits; 10,000,000, 
glass insulators. These are only 
some of the chief requirements, 
only a part of the absolute essen- 
tials, 


Suppliers of every item men- 
tioned, as well as of scores of 
other items, have been compelled 
to withdraw promises of delivery, 
reject orders, refuse contracts and 






SazY One Policy 


even shut down plants. The rea- 
sons are that they have been 
unable to secure materials for 
manufacture, fuel for power, or 
cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the 
demand for new telephones has 
been greater than ever before, 
supplies have been more severely 
curtailed than at any time in the 
history of the Bell System. Spe- 
cial representatives have scoured 
the country; visiting mines, facto- 
ries, laboratories, shipping points; 
and rushing goods forward. 


The impressive conclusion is 
that, in the face of such conditions, 
the Bell System has actually gained 
on demand, and has exceeded all 
previous records putting in new 
telephones. 


, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
I AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 












Here is one of ninety-nine 
real bargains shown in the 
new Rambler Catalog. 


. A 

good. durable, com- 
ortable work shoe $4.35 
Locally they would cost 
you not less than $7.00, 


rhaps more. Even 
in our chain stores the 


99 SHOE BARGAIN 
ik 


pensive selling forces. 
high rents and all 
unnecessary 





‘ou won't notice them. 
the coupon. Si are 
, If you Vike them 


pach foto shat cigs 


$3" 1, Vork chy. 
MBLER worth while woah al 2 will pay 
you 











on arrival. If sh: t tisfactory 
ean return a and will return money. fcloding vestase. 


Address.......... State 


PI Save You Money on New Tires 


Guaranteed 5000 Miles 
INNER TUBE FREE 
We have taken advantage of 
present market condition and over- 
production of tires and offer these 
non-skids at great savings. All 
absolutely new tires (no seconds 
and no rebullts) of 
manufacture and guaranteed for 
5,000 miles. This saves you more 
than 60% on your tires. 
SEND NO MONEY 
just fill out the coupon and pay 
postman on arrival. We guarantee 
prompt shipment and satisfaction 
or money refunded. 





standard 


30x3 ..$12.37 | 32x 4%..$33.89 
30x 3%.. 15.87 | 33x4%.. 34.92 
32x 8%.. 17.29 | 34x 4%.. 35.88 
31x4 .. 24.64 | 35x 4%.. 37.53 
32x4 .. 24.89 | 36x 4%.. 38.07 
338x4 .. 26.13 | 38x5 .. 44.37 
4x4 .. 26.65 | 37x5 .. 46.83 
COMPANY, 61 Broadway, New York City 
x with your free tube. I will 
arrival. If n isfied I can 





ADDBBGS ..ncccccccccceseveesscOlTY scccssccceees 


. Thousands of Happy 
Housewives in 


Western Canada 


are helping their husbands to prosper— are 
glad they ncouraged them to go where they 
could make a home of their own—save paying 
rent and reduce cost of living—where they 
could reach prosperity and independence by 
buying on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to 
$30 an Acre 


land similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of farmers 
in Western Canada have raised crops in a sine 
pe season worth more than the whole cost of 
theirland. Withsuch crops come ete ine 
dependence, good homes, and all thecomforts 
and conveniences which make for happy living. 


Farm Gardens — 
Poultry—Dairying 


are sources of income second only to grain 
growing and stock raising, Good climate, good 
neighbors, churches, schools, rural telephone 
etc., give you the opportunities of a new land 
with the conveniences of old settled districts. 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of 
cppestunttiee in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
end Alberta, reduced railway rates, etc., 
Department of igration, Ottawa, Can., or 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 
301 E. Genesee St. Syracuse, WN, ¥- 


Canadian Government Agent. 














How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe 


A Practical guide-book to the whole big sub- 
ject of rural co-operation. True stories of actual 
experiences of farmers, co-operative societies im 
our own West, South and East. Containing chap- 


ble 
inches. 256 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.50, 
ORANGE JUDD COMrANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, NW. Y. 
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The Horse 


A Stirring Story of Mystery and Romance 


X—Before the Dance 
ONDAY was and 
The sun came out occasionally, 
but without much drying pow- 
er. Watson decided to drive to Red- 
moon, and Terence accompanied him. 


dour 


Garnet had not come home with the 
elders when they returned Sunday 
night, She was to stay, Watson, said, 
for a day or two, until the doctor de- 
cided which way Lily’s fever would 
turn, 

When they drove by the Haskins 
place Leander came out and rested 
his foot upon their hub, white he 
enumerated a list of articles, grocer- 
les, medicines, and the like, which 
Watson was to bring from town. 

“Did you hear about Ceorge?” he 
asked, lowering his voice. 

Watson had not heard about 
George. 

“Wall—” Haskins hesitated and 
glanced over his shoulder at the 
house. “George swore me not to blow 


it around, but somethin’ happened tu 


George the other night. Somebody 
licked George.” 

“Is that possible?" Watson dis- 
played the usual rural sympathetic 
concern, 

“Why, yes. And the funny part of 
it is, George don't seem to want to 
talk about it.” 

“He wasn’t in that scrimmage up 


our way Saturday night, was he?” 

“What scrimmage!”’ Haskins’s 
volce was sepulchural in its unap- 
peased curiosity. Watson gave a brief 
account of the midnight alarm. 

“Garnet heard it first,”” he told his 
neighbor, “and then by the time I 
got my clothes on and got outdoors, 
down comes Terence in his sock 
feet.” 

“Gosh!” breathed Haskins, his lit- 
tle swinish eyes bulging. ‘There's 
some darned funny things goin’ on in 


this neighborhood, an’ it stands us 
fellers in hand to watch our stable 
doors. But it wan't in your direc- 


tion that George got mauled; he says 
it was over down by the church cor- 


ner. He says there was three of ‘em, 
or they couldn't o' managed him. He 
don't want this mentioned, but he 
says he’s found out there's a big gang 
hangin’ right around this here dees- 
trict. But they knew well enough 
they've got to git rid of George be- 
fore they can begin to operate. You 
bet they're scared of George!" Has- 


kins winked and blinked and wagged 
his stubby gray beard, 

“So a gang of ‘em comes out and 
lays fer George and gits him, too. 
Yes, he’s pretty well bunged up. This 


eye is closed clean up, an’ this 
mornin’ is as black as yer hat. They 
skinned his nose pretty bad and 
loosened a couple of his teeth. He's 


so lame he can’t hardly navigate. Oh, 


he's off the street for a week ‘er so 
all right, but by Jillikins! You wait 
till George gits around agin’! He's 
got a rope on the hull gang and a 
hitch around a post, and’ he an’ the 
Honeywell boys are goin’ to land ’em 
right where they want ‘em. But, 
mark you, George is so darned fool- 
ish, he don't want the Honeywell 
boys to know a thing about th's here 
fight. He don't even want ‘em to hear 
that he’s down.” 

“I don't see why not,” said Wat- 
son. 

“Wall, it’s George’s pride. He feels 
mortified because he couldn't lick 
three men at once. I says, ‘Why, 
George, you needn't feel mizzlin’ 
about that.’ Says I, ‘Art Honeywell 
himself with his rifle couldn't a-done 


any better’n you did, One man can't 
stand up again’ three.’ ” 

“Wasn't George armed?” inquired 
Watson. 

“Yes, George always carries a re- 
volver; but them fellers all had guns 
an’ brass knuckles an’ Knives. Wall, 
sir, it'd make your hair scrimp to 
hear George tell about the fight. Yes, 
it’s bad on us, right in harvestin’, to 
lose a hand. You can't hire for love 


er money these days. 

“Yes, it is too bad,” 
sympathetically. 

“And George is all cut up about 
this here high-jinks that's comin’ off 
over to Honeywell's; this here har- 
vest dance in the barn that Dunlap’s 
daughter’s a-gittin’ up. George is a 
great dancer you know. He's from 
the city where they dance about every 
night, an’ he can dance about as well 
as the next one, I says, George, if you 
was to whirl in an’ go with that mug 
of yotr’n you’d make a hit with the 
‘girls sure. He! He! They'd take you 
fer a soldier or else fer Honeywell's 
spotted calf; they’ve got one with a 


owned Watson 
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like your’n. He! He!’ 
It plagues George like 


black eye just 
By Jillikins! 
fury.”’ 

After Haskins removed his boot 
from the hub the team jogged on in 
the direction of Redmoon, the two 
men slouching forward in their seats 
as men do on a disagreeable day 
behind a slow-going team on the prai- 


rie. Terence battled with an impulse 
to tell Watson the truth about the 
matter of the fight b-tween George 
Banger and himself, but when he re- 
flected how innocentiy and sponta- 
neously Watson had given his testi- 
mony of “Terence pound.ng down in 


his sock feet,” he decided to let the 
matter stand as an unexplainable 

Terence felt sure the other mem- 
bers of the family would earnestly 
corroborate Watson's testimony—all 
save one. Of Garnet he was not so 
sure. He entertained a hope that he 


had dropped Banger’s revolver ip the 
long grass of the lane during his hur- 
ried flight. At times he really brought 
himself to believe that such had been 
the case; but an imperfect remem- 
brance of having tossed the weapon 
close to the foundation stones of the 
heuse, after discarding his hat and 
coat, troubled him also. It made but 
little difference, and after all Garnet 
believed him everything that was bad 
and had thought of him since 
their first meeting at -Haskins’ Cor- 
ners. 

In Redmoon, while Watson hob- 
bled from one shop to another upon 
innumerable errands, Terence visited 
a dry goods store where he purchased 
wearing apparel not usually consid- 
ered necessary during harvest on a 
farm. But if he were going into so- 
ciety, even in a small way, he pro- 
posed to go cleanly and with some 
show of respectability. 

He also visited a’ hardware store 
for a cold chisel and some drills. 

When they were a good two miles 
on their way home, Watson suddenly 
pulled up the team. “Oh sugaration!” 
he exclaimed disconsolately. ‘We've 
got to go back! I've forgot what the 
girls sent for.” 

Much against their wills the old 
horses were faced toward town once 
more, Watson asked Terence to hold 
the lines while he searched anxiously 
through all his pockets for the mem- 
oOrandum, He found it at last. 

“Six years of four-inch lute-string 
ribbon—light blue—that's for Alme- 
die; a neck ruche, that’s for Roxana 
an’ a pair of four-an’ a half calf 
skin shoes, light—them’s for Emmie. 
I don’t ‘spose Amarilla Flotilla or 
any of Cy’s folks would o’ gone, even 


so 


if Lily hadn’t a-been sick, bein’ a 
minister.” 

“And what for Garnet,” asked 
Terence, 


“Oh, laws, Garnet an’ me ain’t had 
any clothes in years. I don’t suppose 
either one of us would know how to 
act in anything new. ‘Tain’t likely 
Garnet ‘ll go to the dance anyway. 
Probably they won't be able to spare 
her over to Cy’s.” 

Terence reflected that perhaps it 
would be as well if Garnet were not 
at the dance. For certain reasons he 
wished to devote himse!f pretty thor- 
oughly to Minerva Stack, and Garnet 
would be a disturbing element, 

The Haskins girls came out to the 
road after the parcels and the mail 
which Watson had brought them 
from town. Carrie, the eldest un- 
married Haskins girl had red hair, a 
fair thin skin which freckled easily, 
and little, round light blue eyes like 
her father. She was better looking 
than Babe, her younger sister, who 
possessed all the awkwardness of her 
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fifteen years together with an unbe- 
coming conceit and forwardness ac- 
quired through being the youngest of 
a large and varied family. Babe's 
hair and eyes were dark, but her 
mouth, loose-lipped and expression- 
less, fell apart disclosing two promi- 
nent upper teeth. 


“Is Emmie goin’?” she demanded, 


gazing meanwhile at Terence. 
“Oh ‘spose so,” answered Wat- 
son, who knew without further ex- 


planation that Babe referred to Miss 
Dunlap’s party. 


“I tell her she and Emmie Potter 
are too young to go to dances,” 
laughed Carrie. 

“We are not, so there!” snapped 
the spoiled child, 


‘Miss Dunlap wants all the girls 
around the country because she’s 
afraid there’s going to be more boys 
than girls,”’ explained Carrie. 


Is Almedie going?” demanded 
Babe. 
“Why, of course, Almeda’s going.” 


said Carried, ashamed of her sister's 
absurd question. “I.guess the Honey- 


well’'s wouldnt be likely to have a 
dance without Almeda. Have you got 
the saleratus and the overalls? Let 


me see—lI've got the arnica and the 
sugar and the matches—om yes, Pa 
said they was nails and a clevis, Yes. 
Thank you, I guess we’ve got every- 
thing now.” 


“Is Garnet going?” persisted the 
younger girl, 
“Oh, I don’t know,” Watson an- 


swered patiently, “she’s over to Cy’s 
helping Amarilla Flotilla take care 
ot Lily.” 

“Why yes, of course,” said Carrie. 


“Ma and Aunty Bedell was over there 
today. Lily’s a good deal better.” 

“Oh,” said Watson in a tone of re- 
lief, “I was intending to drive up to 
see how they was.” 

Aunty Bedell and Mrs Haskins 
made their appearance and gave the 
anxious grandfather a minute report 
of Lily’s illness, while the impatient 
team restiessly intimated that home 
and oats were uppermost in their 
thoughts, 

“Nellie can’t go,” announced Babe 
in the first pause of the conversation. 

“Oh keep still, Sis!” exclaimed Mrs 
Haskins, yet with a certain pride in 
her daughter’s precocity. And then 
she politely explained the situation. 
excited over this dance, 


“She’s so 
and it ain’t to be wondered at; there 
ain’t many parties on the prairie. 
George ain't feelin’ very well. He 


can’t see very well. He can’t see his 
way clear to go, and naturally enough 
he don’t want his wife to go. I ’spose 
your folks are all excited over it, 
too, Mr Watson? Is Miss Watson and 
Grandma goin’ over? Aunty Bedell 
is quite a dancer herself, and Lean- 
der used to be a great dancer, but I 
never did dance. My folks was Meth- 
odists and didn’t believe in dancin’, 
But, oh dear, my girls, especially 
Babe, is just crazy! I feel real sorry 
for Nellie to think she can’t go. But 
of course George is disappointed, too, 


so I don’t know but what it’s right 
an’ proper for her to stay with her 
man,” 


Babe interrupted her mother’s re- 


marks to ask if Mr Watson knew 
whether Charlie and Hank Peevy 
were going to play the fiddles, or 


whether they would have somebody 
on the organ. Mr Watson did not 
know, but did not for one instant al- 
low his hunger, fatigue, and anxiety 
to get at the night chores, appear to 


mar his old-fashioned politeness. 
Terence’s admiration for the 
broken old man grew hourly. No 


wonder the nobility in the waif whom 
he had protected recognized its like 
in the harassed old farmer. Well, 
please heaven, the mercy and protec. 
tion tendered to the weak and needy 
by the kindly courteous old soul was 
to be returned to him in his hour of 
need, Terence hoped, if matters went 
well at the barn dance, 


The same air of ill-surpressed ex- 
citement reigned at Watson’s as he 
appeared at Haskins’. The salt pork 
burned to a crisp. while toxana 
shrieked into her mother’s ear-trum- 
pet the tidings brought fresh from 
headquarters via the Almedie ex- 
press, ,that there was to be music 
from town, This was an jnovation 
that would rock the prairie from 
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Design in Cross-stitch for Centerpiece or Scarf 
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center to circumference, and the ex. 
citement of Roxana and her daugh. 
ters was mild compared: to that of 
Mrs Watson. Her trumpet was in 
constant requisiton. She was eager 
to hear the thousand details which 
her daughter and granddaughters 
were too indifferent or too hurried ty 
shout to her. Terence’ gradually 
found himself supplying the deg. 
ciency. He gathered all the news 
possible about the coming festiyj 
and poured it down the 
maw of the ear-trumpet. 

“You must go!’ he shouted. 

“Oh my _ land, no, nobody askeg 
me to go. They don’t want a deaf ojig 
woman settin” around.” 

“Why, of course not,” said Roxana 
with finality. f 

“It’s a shame your Ma Can't go,” 
said Watson, “she always likes such 
goins on. S’far as I’m concerned [4 
rather be whipped than go. But | 
do wish she could go and set an’ look 
on with Miss Haskins and Aunty Be. 
dell. She can see much better’n she 
can hear.” 

“Why doesn’t she go with Mrs Ppo-. 


ly 
Capa Clous 


ter and the girls?” demanded Ter. 
ence, 

“Well, Rob will come after Alme. 
die, and Roxana an’ Emmie’l] go 





over together, an’ I guess they won't 

want to be bothered with Grandma.” 
“I should be very glad indeed tg 

take Mrs Watson,” said Terence, 





“Well, Mother’ll be tickled to 
death,” Watson assured him, and 
hurried off to tell his wife. 

That night after the chores were 


done Terence started for Cy Pond’s, 
He was going to ask Garnet to go 
with him to the party. Bearing in 
mind his - recent unfortuate’ expe. 
rience while wandering about after 
dark, he told Mr Watson where he 
was going, and what he was going 
for. 

“I don’t believe, Terence, it'll do 
you a bit of good,” sighed Watson. 
“If I remember right I heard Mother 
say that Roxana said that Almedie 
told her that Amarilla Flotilla had 
heard Carrie Haskins askin’ Garnet 
if she was goin’, and she said, yes, 
she was goin’ with Art Honeywell. 
But that come in such a round-about 
way there may be no truth in it.” 

It was raining again and Terence 
splashed along the dark road now in 
the track, now in the long sopping 
grass, with no better company than 
his own jealousy. He was not 
ashamed of it. He was merely sur- 
prised at it. To the best of his re- 
membrance he had never been jeal- 
ous but once before, and that was 
because away back in the dark ages, 
when he had been in school with 
Miss Stack, she had coquetted with 
Landley Prater—or someone else, he 
had really forgotten whom. Perhaps 
in a dozen years he would look back 
upon this rainy night’s tramp and 
his present emotion as calmly as he 
now remembered Minerva Stack and 
Landley Prater—or whoever the sec- 
ond offender had been. Perhaps he 
might, but he could not believe it. He 
could not remember any such primi- 
tive cave-man desire to crush Miner- 
va to his heart to carry her away be- 
yond the reaches of civilization to 
some prehistoric lair to be forever 
his own. And he could have given 
his oath that Landley Prater or— 
well, the other fellow, whoever he 
was—had never aroused the murier- 
ous instincts which came alive in 
him at the remembrance of the hard, 
insolent jaws, reddish hair and over- 
bearing manner of Art Honeywell. 

Amarilla Flotilla Pond came to the 
door in answer to his knock. She 
possessed a fair, parbdoiled comp !ex- 
ion and—“lip, new-stinged by a bee. 
which the old poet had admired in 
his day, but which Terence did not 
She was affable and wordy and i! 
vited her father’s hired man within, 
but the intelligence she proffered tha: 
Garnet was over to Carrie Haskins, 
getting one of her (Mrs Pond’s) old 
long dresses cut down and rigged wu? 
for the party, made Terence dislike 
her forever after. Art Honeywell had 
come Monday afternoon to ask at- 
net to go with him, and Garnet hat 
promised without seeming to reme!i- 
ber that she hadn't a single dud that 





was decent to wear, Mrs Pond in- 
formed him. It was lucky that 
yellow lawn dress was in conditi! 
to be fixed over, washed and ironet 
and be made Wearable, or Mrs Pond 
could not figure out what the girl 
would have done. 

“Tell Garnet, if you please, Mrs 
Pond, that I came to ask her to 8? 
with me,” said Terence simp!) and 
backed away from the door, hat ' 
hand. 


“Well, my sakes,” cried Mrs Ponts 
“Garnet’s getting to be quite a bel 
and then stepped out upon the rainy 
door-stone to add: “I can’t imagine 
what possessed Art Honeywell to be- 
gin paying attention to Garnet 
Blythe. They’ve lived next 40% 
neighbors half their lives, and he's 
never seemed to see her before. e 

Terence imagined he knew wha 
had. opened Art Honeywell's eyes ‘? 
the beauty of Garnet Blythe. Some 
_must,. always . see..a -womaa 
through the eyes of a rival, if they 
are to love her. 

[To Be Continued Next Wee": 
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Home and Family 
Matters of interest to young and old 
Two Men—and a Moral paper required signature, he “made 


BY ESTHER HUBBARD. 


They had many things in common. 
To be sure, One was “in the sixties,” 
the ether still “in the forties,” but 
poth were professional men, earning 
their living by mental rather than 
physical labor; they toiled in the same 
ity, and at the end of the day re- 
turned to their homes in the same 
little village, about ten miles away. 
Their wives, like so many other wom- 
en, had been brought together through 
war-relief work, and this association 
nad ripened into firm friendship. 
That which follows is drawn from the 
experiences of these two women an@ 
« here recorded in the hope of help- 
ing other men and the wives or 
daughters caring for them. 

They were both strong, active, virile 
men, and during the progress of the 
war they spared themselves not at 
‘ welcoming long hours and par- 
ticipation in various war activities as 
peing the only way whereby older 
men could share the work and light- 
en the burdens of those overseas. Fin- 
ily, on days several months apart, 
the same fate befell them both—acute 
enlargement of the heart. This con- 
dition, as those who have had expe- 
rience of it know, in suddenness and 
effectiveness of attack, greatly re- 
sembies the descent of a meat-ax— 
and often it is as fatal. 

Just here their points of simlarity 
cease, however, All the differences 
were in favor of the younger man. 
Besides his 20 years’ advantage in 
age; his home was in a more retired 
section of the village, he had partners 
to help in the responsibilities of his 
office, and his own financial ease was 
greater. I should have said, all the 
points but one: The older man was 
familiar with the teachings of New. 
Thought, was fully aware of the pow- 
er of the thought ‘in the mind to 
wntrol the health of the body. 
if a farmer or a business man be 
stricken between two days, someone 
cai be found to feed the stock or 
sell the goods. Affairs will limp, per- 
hays limp badly, but they will con- 
tinue after a fashion. If a profes- 
sonal man drop out, unless he has 
partners—and this man had none— 
things stop. Everything stops—ap- 
pointments, interviews, office work— 
and business drifts away to others 
who are able to attend to it. Income 
stops, also. 

Of course, at the very first, it was 
acase of keeping the heart going 
fom hour to hour and from day to 
day; but soon, it was only a question 
of waiting and keeping still. (We all 
know what that means for a man!) 
This man not only did it with his 
body, but helped every minute with 
his mind. For days he lay so quiet 


that he hardly moved, for hours he 
tid not move. 


When an important 








: A Combination Garment 
No 3158—This style is cut in four sizes: 
oy 32-34; medium, -36-88; large, 40-42; 
a | large, 44-46 inches bust measure. us- 
lawn, cambrie, dimity, silk, washable satin 
fen 8 de chine may be used for this de- 
A medium size will require about 3 
Nerds of 36-inch materia). 


his mark” and chuckled feebly at the 
absurdity. For five weeks he lay in 
bed, calm, cheerful, apparently con- 
tented. In all that time not one mur- 
mur of complaint or word of impa- 
tience at the situation passed his lips 
—not even when a three-day storm 
shut him in on the very morning 
that the doctor had said that he might 
return to that long-forsaken oftice. 

Make no mistake about the motive 
here. This was no _ exhibition of 
Saintliness. It was deliberately en- 
listing every resource of the mind to 
heal the body. Now for the other 
man: 

After the first severity of the at- 
tack had passed and he had the phy- 
sical strength to rise, he refused to 
stay in bed. He had partners to run 
his affairs, but feared it would not 
be done in the best way, and insist- 
ed that reports and details be brought 
to his house for consultation and ap- 
proval, each such interview resulting 
in nervousness and sleeplessness. He 
would not rest quietly, with long daily 
naps, but, forbidden to go to his of- 
fice, exerted himself in other ways, 
and was continually restless and dis- 
tressed over himself and his condi- 
tion. Yet every point of advantage 
was in his favor—except his state of 
mind, 

Today the older man has been 
steadily at work for a year, is the 
“picture of health,” and is congratu- 
lated by his physician as having a 
s-und heart again and having made 
a remarkable recovery. The younger 
man is far from well, is able to visit 
his office but a few hours each week, 
and is nervous and unhappy. 

The moral to adorn the tale? Here 
it is: the most profitable work for a 
sick person is to get well. In_ the 
course of life most of us are laid low 
at one time or another, and our most 
important job is to get up—not to re- 
gret getting down, and not to fret be- 
cause, we are not up and about our 
usual avocations. The way to that 
desired condition, be it long or short, 
can be made shorter and easier by our 
state of mind; or it can be lengthened 
almost indefinitely by an opposite 
state of mind. 

Inactivity is supposed to be harder 
for men than for women. Sometimes 
I have thought that it would be near- 
er the truth to say that they make 
more fuss about it, Men are notori- 
ously poor patients. It should not be 
so. They are more logical than wom- 
en, and they should bring to bear 
upon the circumstances of disease the 
same logic that makes them success- 
ful during health. Not only would a 
calm and_ well-posted habit of 
thought hasten recovery, but, inci- 
dentally, it would lighten, beyond the 
power of telling, the burden of a care- 
taking for the wife or daughter. Ever 
think of that? 





Letters from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been interested in the beys’ 
and girls’ letters. I am 12 years old 
and go to school every day. I have 
no sisters or brothers. We have a 
farm of three acres. We have 50 lit- 
tle chickens, 23 old hens, six ducks, 
two rabbits and eight pigs. I live 
a mile from the car and a half-mile 
from the school. I go to Sunday 
school every Sunday. I have $2 in 
thrift stamps.—[R. Violet Talbot, 
New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am a girl 10 years old. 
a farm near Honey Brook. I have 19 
little chickens. I like them very 
much. I have a pet dog; its name is 
Topsy. My papa takes the American 
Agriculturist and I like it very much, 
I live 1% .miles from school. I am in 
the fourth grade.—[Eva Mae Irwin, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been reading the letters from 
the children and I enjoy them. I am 
12 years old. I have three sisters 
and one brother. Mr brother, Roy, 
goes to the school of commerce in 
Utica. My sisters and I go to school 
every day. I am in the sixth grade. 
We have 14 cows, two horses, one 
pig and 160 chikens. I have two 
dear little cousins; their names are 
Eloise and Carlton.—[ Marguerite 
Goings, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

It seems to me we have more let- 
ters from the girls than from the 
boys. I would like to read more 
boys’ letters. I am a boy 13 years 
old. I live on a farm and enjoy farm 
life. I have a calf and a pig of my 
own. I take all the care of them. I 
like to ride a horse. We have an 
automobile. I have two brothers. 
We have good times together. We 
boys help Dad with his work in the. 
fields... Yes, and we help Mother, too, 
once in a while. We have no sis- 


I live on 


ters, so Mother does not havea great 
deal of help with her part of the 
work. Now, boys, why don’t you sit 
down and write a little letter to the 
Young Folks’ Editor ?—[Jack Wright, 
Delaware. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

am 12 years old and in the 
seventh grade at school. I live on a 
farm of 50 acres. I have one sister 
about three years old and one broth- 
er five months old. I have a bulldog 
which is 13 years old. My papa raises 
Chester White hogs; we have 38 
hogs. We have about 10 head of Jer- 
sey cattle. We have four horses. I 
have three pigs of my own which I 
am raising.—[Opal Haworth, Ohio. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father has taken American 
Agriculturist for some time, and I do 
not see many letters from my state. 
I am 11 years old and in the fifth 
grade. We have about 1000 White 
Leghorn chickens, I help gather the 





ae 


eggs and do the farm work. We have 
four nice black’ kittens.—[Lillian 
Brown, New Jersey. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am 12 years old and am in the 
seventh grade at school. I live on a 
68-acre farm. We have three horses 
and seven head of cattle. I have a 
bicycle. My father has taken the 
American Agriculturist as long as I 
can remember. I enjoy the little 
folks’ letters.— [Chester Bradley, 
Maryland. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

We are two little sisters. 
on a farm of 100 acres. My father 
has a dairy of 1) cows. We have for 
pets 30 rabbits, 13 pigs, a dog named 
Watch, four cats and a kitten, a cos- 
set sheep and about 25 doves. We 
have three sisters and two brothers. 
We are in the fifth and sixth grades 


We live 


at school. We like to go to school. 
[Verna and Dorothy Spooner, New 
York, 
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Your Husband is a 
Busy Man, Mrs. Farmer ! 


HERE isn’t any doubt that he has had it in mind to 
instal a modern lighting and cooking plant in the home 


some day—to give you and 
conveniences you deserve. 


the family the comforts and 


Other matters have caused him 


to overlook this important item. 
That is why you should know all about the 


OLT. 


TRAD 


MARK. 


CARBIDE LIGHTING AND COOKING PLANT 
Just think of having a flood of bright, mellow light in any 


room in the house at a mere twist of the fingers! 


And 


carbide gas is the nearest light there is to actual sunlight,— 


bright, mellow and easy on the eyes. 


Best for reading and 


sewing, it makes the home cheerful and cozy and saves the 


children from eye-strain over their lessons. 


Think how 


convenient such light will be to your husband in the barns 
before sun-up and after night-fall! 


: The plant is easy to instal and requires no expert attention. 


In fact, it needs very little looking after of any sort. 


Takes 


up no more room than a couple of apple barrels and operates 
only when gas is actually being used for cooking and light- 
ing. Between times it doesn’t cost a penny. 

In your kitchen, carbide gas will furnish the hottest known 
cooking flame. No more keeping a fire going all through the 
hot summer days; no more ashes to dirty your kitchen. It 

} can be as clean and as cool as any room in the house. A 
carbide gas-burning iron will take the drudgery out of 


Tuesday. 


There are over 300,000 country homes using Carbide Cooking and 


Lighting Plants. M ’ 
costing one penny in repairs! 


Many have been in use for years and years without 


Wouldn’t you like to have these city conveniences in your home? 
Then write us for full particulars so that you may remind your 


husband of this important matter. 


s. &. €64T 


COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, New York 















MAILED FOR 25 CENTS 
Tulips, Narcis- 
Irises, 
lants, 


BA window plants for 
# Seeds for Fall sowing, ete. 
3 Large beautiful Catalog free 
‘ John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
vanes wend Floral Park, N.Y. 
Booklet free. Highest 


/ mptness 
WATEON ©. OO NNeTOR Dee 


Mention A A When You Write. 
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2 . 8. 
= bi Cook-Stove Drier dries all kinds of 
—= fruit, berries and vegetables. In- 
= dorsed by the Agricultural Dept. of 
8. Government, which is 

i economics 


ive satisfaction. rite 

Sther information. Agents Wanted. 
AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 

Box B, Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Ow Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Fall and winter catalog, 10 
= cents. Address Pattern Department, 
= care of this paper. 

= BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
mnogu 
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Right and Wrong As to Nitrate 
[From Page 11.] 

a much more effective service by hav- 

ing the facilities of the Muscle Shoals 

plant at their command. 

“There is need of having a govern- 
ment controlled plant like that of 
Muscle Shoals to stabilize trade con- 
ditions. We all know that the pro- 


ducers of sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda are organized, and 
through their organization can more 


or less effectively dictate to the con- 
sumer the price that is to be paid for 
fertilizer nitrogen. In the case of 
ammounium sulphate, it is admitted 
that agriculture is often charged an 
unduly large amount for the by-prod- 
uct. In so far as the farmer is made 
to pay more for the ammonium sul- 
phate, the purchasers of coke and 
coal tar products will be able to ob- 
tain their commodity for less. This 
is also true of the organic ammo- 
niates that appear as by-products in 
the packing industry. A government 
controlled plant would help to main- 
tain a more rational relation between 
agricultural and commercial values. 
Finally, we must all lagree that the 
United States plant should be retained 
under the control of the war depart- 


ment for use in possible military 
emergencies 

It is wise for the government to 
continue its nitrate project, not only 
with a view of supplying nitrogen 
from the air, but with a view to fur- 
ther perfect methods of determining 
the most suitable forms in which the 
products should be made. I am sat- 
isfied that all the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country share your view 
that the government's nitrate plant 
at Muscle Shoals should be used to 
the utmost,—[A. W. Drinkhard, Di- 
rector Virginia Station, 


Experiment 
Tobacce Conditions Encouraging 
Page 2.] 
with occasional yield all the way 
to 1800 lbs the acre, 
What Tobacco Growers Report 
All the new crop sold at 25@32c, 
quality good.—[J. L. B., Westfield, 
Tioga County, Pa. 


{From 
up 


to 


Estimated yield 1600 lbs to acre 
compared with 1300 lbs last year, 
quality good, growers asking 25 @-We, 
few or no contracts up to middle of 
Sept,—[M. W. T., New Holland, Pa, 

One of the old-time tobacco grow- 
ers of Lancaster Co, Pa, W. L. 
Frantz, estimates yield 1400 Ibs to 
the acre or somewhat better than a 


year ago, reports quality good and 
some sales at 2U@30c, according to 
variety. 

Tobacco looks well, estimated yield 
1600 against 1500 lbs a year ago.— 
[H. W. H., York, Pa, 

At Knoxville, sales at 27@36c in 
the bdile, at Lancaster some business 
at 25@3Uc, at Gordonville, Lancaster 
Co, some sales of broadleaf at 21@ 
30c, and Havana seed all the way up 
to }0@We for choice. 

Price offered mostly broadleaf 20@ 
50c p lb, some hail damage; some 
growers have sold, others are hold- 
ing.—[B. P., Coopers Plains, Steuben 
County, N Y,. 

Crop about all sold, price 20@31c 
p lb, some hail damage.—[(W. E. F., 
Big Flats, N Y. 


At Philadelphia, live fowls 36@42c 
p lb, broilers 6)@42c, eggs 59c p doz, 
butter G%c p Ib, potatoes T0@90c p 
bskt, onions “O@To5c, sweet oaneaeus 
$1@1.25. _ squash XI @ 40c p__bskt, 
string beans “)c@1, peaches 75c@ 
2.35, pears 1.50@3 p bu, grapes 20@ 
2c p pony bskt, plums 1:25@3.50. 
Live steers 13@16.%) p 100 Ibs, hogs 
17.50@18, winter bran 51.50@52 

At Lancaster, Pa, frutis and vege- 
tables fairly flooded the markets, 
peaches the main offering, while po- 
tatoes were plentiful and cheaper. 
Cattle showed a marked improve- 
ment, butcher stock We higher, 
calves and hogs firm. Cattle $10@ 
16 p 100 Ibs, hogs 12@ 18,25, calves 
10@19, wheat @2.75 p bu, corn 
1.50@1.75, oats Si '@ Nic, 





Much shipping is idle in the ports 


of the Americas, Japan, China, Eng- 
land, western Europe. Many ships 
get cargo, only one way, returning in 


ballast to lay up. Ocean freight rates 
may fall to low prices, The cause is 
collapse in foreign exchange and dis. 
organization of world business, 


Wool 
At Boston, quotations are largely 
nominal, with here and there more 
evidences of buying in a substantial 
way. Delaine unwashed Pa and O 
fleeces (O@65c p Ib, fine unwashed 52 
@o55c, % blood combing HO@62c, % 


and N Y fine 
delaine un- 


Mich 


HO@ Ae, 


blood do 
unwashed 


1 @A7Te; 
fleeces 


washed 5SS@(We, % blood unwashed 
We; N E %&% blood 55 @U0c, % blood 
42 @ te, % blood 40@ dic, 


Coming Events 


Fifth National Swine Show, Des Moines, Ia, Oct 4-8, 
General Farm Meett.igs 

Horse assn of America, New York, Nov 15-20, 

National horse show, New York, Nov 15-20, 

Sixth nat tractor’ show, Columbus, O, Feb 7-12, 

Dairy cattle congress, Waterloo, Ia, Sept 27-Oct 3. 


Inter Belgian horse show, Waterloo, Ia, Sept 27- 
Oct 3 

National dairy show, Chicago, Oct 7-16 

Me pomological soc, Portland, Nov 16-19, 
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Banquet 
by 
New 

Au- 


Ohio Angus Breeders’ 


An enjoyable 
Ohio breeders of 
Southern hotel at 
gust 31, following 
fair during the 
under auspices 
Angus breeders’ 


banquet was seld 
Doddies at 
Columbus, O, 
judging at state 
day. Banquet was 
of Ohio Aberdeen- 
association, and was 
a success from every point of view. 
O, E. Bradfute of Xenia, O, president 
of state association, acting as toast- 
master introduced Charles Gray, sec- 
retary of Ameria@in association, Dr K, 


J. Seukle, eastern representative of 
the American association, P, G. Ross 
of the firm of Carpenter and Ross 
and W. W. Silson of Indiana. All gave 
short talks. 

Charles Littleton of Kenton, O, was 
elected secretary of Ohio state Aber- 
deen-Angus breeders’ association, to 
succeed Prof Thompson, and in short 
talk emphasized necessity for co- 


operation among breeders of state. It 


was voted to hold a meeting of state 
association for transaction of regular 
business next winter during farmers’ 
week at state university at Columbus, 
O. Then date will be set and plans 
made for annual sale. Breeders were 
urged to begin fitting a few females 
for sale, 


Ohio breeders’ association is an or- 


ganization of enthusiastic boosters of 
the breed If they receive support of 
breeders al] over state and continue 
session: of enthusaism and pep in evi- 


dence at the fair and banquet, they 
should work wonders for this popu- 
lar breed of cattle. Futurity show of 
calves was a new feature of the state 
fair this year, and a great success. 
Strong classes of youngsters faced 
the judge and the state association 
hopes another year entries may be 
greatly increased,.—[ Hutch. 
Brook Pine Farm Sale 


The sale originally planned to be 
weld at Hobart, N Y, on October 4, 





Held Notes 





has been changed to October 5, This 





will be a sale of Holstein-Friesian 
cattle, and should be well attended, 
[E. A. H, 

Public Sale Datcs 


Holstein 


September 25 Suffeld, O. John Stotzer 


pag none 30. Great Barrington, Muss. Agawam farm 
dispersa 
October 1-2 Rutland, Vt. 8. J. Lobdell, Wells, Vt: 


OA ~ me, Rutland, Vt. 


October 5. Hobart, N YY. C. C. Gould. 


October 6. Altoona, Pa. Blair county semi-annual 
sale Backus Brothers, Mexico, N Y, managers. 
October 7 Dimock, Pa Norris farm dispersal sale. 
October 8 York. Pa. York county agricultural assn 
sale S. R. Miller. secretary. 

October 12-13. Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales (Co 

October 12-15 Clarks Summit. Pa. George E 
Stevenson & Sons 

October 13-14 Chicago, Til, National dairymen’s 
sale. E. M. Hastings Co, Lacona 

October 14 Belvidere, N Third consignment 
sale. Warren county H-F assn 

October 15. Mexico, N. ¥. Hinderer Song and King 
dispersal Backus Bros, managers 

October 16. Tully, N.Y. Second annual sale. John 


C. Reagan. 

October 18 Jefferson, O. Ashtabula county breed 
ers’ sale. 

October 18. Ashtabula, O. Under auspic “ Ohio H-F 
assn. Howard Barker, a a ts Timi 0. 


October 20. Sandy Creek Gowe go-Jeffersou 


NW Y¥. 
Hastings Co, 








calf club sale. E. M managers, La- 
cona, NY. | 
October 20-21. Syracuse, N Y. New York state | 
breeders’ sale | 
October 28. Richmond, Va Netstetn- Friesian club 
sale Martindale 
October 30. Rockdale, N Y ‘Dan ied S. Johnson. 
Jersey 
September 28. Branch Hill. O.. Highland farms. 
September 29. Woodstock. O Standish & Winner. 
June 2, 1921 Lowell, Mass Hood farm 
June 2. 1921 Mt Kisco, N Y EKlmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 
Ayrshire 
October, Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club con- 
signment sale 
Shorthorn 
September 28. Erie, Pa. M. & J. Schaffner. 
Hampshire 
October 12. Marion. 0. Hampshire breeders’ asso- 
ciation. Depew Head, secretary 
Duroc- Jersey 
December 2. Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, BSlaty 
Ridge farm. 
Poland-China 
September 25. Wapakoneta, 0. Frazier Bros. 
September 27. Wilmington, 0. A SS ey 
September 27. Wilmington, 0. B. oods, 
Wapakoneta, 0. af noe 
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Berkshire Boars 


Bred to Improve Pork Prodaction 
Price $50, $75, $100, and a few real herd 
headers at higher prices. 
Save money by buying now. 
GOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 
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Piping Brook Farm 


offers 


Berkshire 
Bred Sows or Gilts 


for early fall farrowing. 
For further particulars write 
PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CONN. 
Kindly refer to Department C, 


Do You Know 


Out of the 15 leading Berkshire sales held during 
1919 seven sales were topped by animals formerly 
owned by us or daughters of boars used in our 
herd? If that is the kind you want, write 


SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, 








PA. 














BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale conta of Sensational Longfellow 
24 and Successors ation, bred to Double Cham- 
py Lad, an +a. son of Double Champion 
8. Good all over and at prices you can afford 
to pay. Sons of Crusade Leader and Epochal Com- 
modore, priced to sell. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 


Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 





Berkshire Boar and 


Show Prospect 


Sired by Symboleer’s Masterpiece from a 
splendid dam. Born March 25, 1920, and will 
weigh 250 pounds. Write Crystal Spring 
Stock Farm. - 

G. SMITH & SONS, 


‘Berkshire Gilts 


six months, the quick-growing, long, deep, big 
kind, $25 each for prompt taking. 
W. F. McSparran, Furniss, Pa. 


Shady Side Berkshires 


Low pri 


$90; 


Seelyville, Pa. 








» for quick sale. Large sow and litter, price 
l-year-old sow, $45; boars, 6 months old, $30 
each; boars and sows, 4 months old, $17 each. Over 
100 head to select from. We ship C. O. D. on approval. 


E. G. FISHER, Prop., $ Hubbardsville, N. Y. 





BIG 
tyre Chester 


Whites 


Pall boar and sow -, Sp i 
trios, mated herds. pay 3 
TYPE, prize-winning om lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, Nn. BN. 


Chester Whi tes! 


We J rge@ number of pure-b 
Digs pre; R.-— to yt. 0° Write us your cum 
Three-quarter pure-bred sows and &t reasonable 

boar and sow pigs. Write today 
lore they are all sold out. 
BRANDRETTE“AKE FARM, BRANDRETTE, w. y, 


Chester Whites, 5% Tyre 


Prize-winning blood lines. Pies ‘ition oun sex, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cumberland Co. Chester White — 
C. GORDON LEIGH, Secretary, 

Newville, Pa. 











At all times, at all prices and of all ages 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 


SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
ARCADIA FARM, - © © @ARLY.e% 





Chester White and Hampshire Sheep 
All ages, for sale. Write your wants. We guarin's 
to please. All stock registered free. 

TWIN BROOK FARM, H NEWVILLE. pa. 





Chester Whites, Registered—I am now offering thiy 
year’s crop of Pigs at very attractive prices, brooding 
considered. The on = from Jumbo Wonder 33399" 
and the sire is Leo 83313, a son of Myer’s White Els. 
phant and Indiana Maid. B. T. Steele, Heuvelton, nN. y 


HAMPSHIRES 


Bred gilts, bred sows, and 
Guernsey cattle. Free cir- 
cular. ust Lawn Fa.m, 
Bird-In-Hand, A, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 











PURE 4 
Breo EHampshires 
will please you. 
and best herd 
THE FOWLER | FARMS. . 


Fowler’s 


in east. 
MACUNGIE, PA, 





REGISTERED O.I.C. 
and Chester White pigs, best strains. Servica boars 
April and May farrow, ready for shipment. Als» 


booking orders for fall pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, $ WAYVILLE, WN. Y. 





For Sale--Big ' Type Poland-China 


fall pigs. sows end serviceable boars. 
rite your = ants. » * rig 
geo. SPRAGUE, ROUTE 2" ” GRAFTON, OHI0 





Tey a Reg. Big 
boar to breed up a. grade 
price for Aug. boar pigs sar 
weeks old, Ship ©. O. D. 

R 10, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Type Spotted Poland- Chics 
= “T. on Ss 
_ CLYDE THOMPSON. 





SNOW HILL BERKSHIRES 


A choice lot of weanling pigs, sired by Double 
Rival Srd’s Son 255001, who carries fifty per cont of 
the blood of Lord Premier’s Successor Also some 
fine yearling and two-year-old sows. Prompt ship- 
ments. MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md, 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Gilts and tried suws bred for fall litters, weighing 
250 to 500 pounds. Unrelated boars. Weaned pigs from 
mature stock and large litters, both sexes, unrelated. 
eg shipment. Folder giving detailg on request. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


—— order. Spring and summer pigs in par- 
ar. Please you all, or money back 
BROOKVALE FARM, . - McKEAN, PA, 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Re ae red stock of the best type. Both sexes, 
at right ‘eee 
HOME FARM. - . CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





BERRYTON Headquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 


DU ROCS 


Berryton Duroe Farm, Berryton, Georgia 
John M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Mgr. 





Registered Durocs 


Roars ready for service. Also a fine lot of spring 





| WEST'S 


| on approval. 


in color 





boars. August pigs, either sex, with Joe Orion 2d, 
Walt’s Top Col, Penn’s Pal and Orion Cherry King 
blood lines. Registered free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


METZLER & SHAFFER, Route 1, Somerset, Pa. 





Bey Durocs and Polands 


400 ibs. at 8 months old. A lot of big. stretchy 
spring boars of the most popular breeding. All regis- 
tered. Bred sows and sow pigs. Every hog shipped 

J. M. WEST, Cynthiana, Ohio 





“Hillcrest Farm Durocs” 
Young pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King broed- 





ing. 

‘* we. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., ROUTE 2 
PATHFINDER’S RIPPER 

Ry Pathfinder, dam by Great Sensation, heads our 





Duroe herd. Line bred Pathfinder otains a 40 head 





at Public Auction Dec. 2d. Get a catalo 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, BOX A, PALMYRA, PA. 
BLUE HOGS 


They are large, growthy and prolific. Actually blue 
’ won Pam Greatest show hog in 


SHEEP BREEDERS 








PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


OUR MOTTO: “‘ Like Begeis Like” 


Dispersal Sale vv 
Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in America 


70 rams, 25 two-year-old ewes, 30 yearling 








ewes, 100 ewes from breeding flock as soon a3 
lambs are weaned. Also their ewe and ram 
lambs in August. 


HENRY L. WAROWELL 
Box 10, Springfteld Center, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 








— 


Snowcroft Hampshires 


The compact,. good-boned, “well-covered typ» from 
Flower and Stephen foundatién. Splendid macure 
rams now ready. Careful crating for distant shipmsa% 


DR. S. F. SNOW 


713 Unlversity Block, Syracuse, Now York 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


we offer some very choice yearting | ond two peat 
bred from i best stock in Y 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS. : CHILI STATION, N.Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram tambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply vt 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bennington, 




















SALE 
SER VICE 


a sale 
are anticipating betting. © a 


interest 


{tf you 
in the near future or planning 
this fall, it would be to your 
to take the matter up with us. 
We want to help you all that we on © 
make your sale a success, and this s¢ 
fee is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
$15 Fourth Avenue New York City 
Ethan A. Hetchins Field Representatios 

Herman V. Brooks, Associate 








America. booklet. Mention this paper. 
THE piue # HOG BREEDING co, —- Masa, 
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SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
= bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer. 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 





fe 








ALGROVE _ MILKING 


HORTHORNS 


+ the three big Eastern Fall Fairs, Syracuse, 
ester anc sorteneetd. we won § Championships, 

First Prizes. 15 Second Prizes, 6 Third Prizes. 

wuiries solicited. 

LNUT GROVE FARM, 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS 


. 30 Head of Bull and Heifer Calves, also 
srling Bulls and Cows Registered for Sale. 
GEO. L. MARVIN, ANDOVER, OHIO 


Washingtonville, WN. Y. 











Montpelier 
Jerseys 


Three young- bulls ready for service: 
race three times to Oxford Lad. Fine 
type individuals. Right in every way. 
Montpelier Manor Farms. Laurel, Md. 


vomwpet bons Poaanannnen £1) 7 
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REGISTERED JERSEY 


d Red Polled calves, two to five months old, $50 
$100 each. From — wes strains. 
B, STEWART, ESPYVILLE, PA. 








Reg. x | and Berkshires 


ets ad one bull ealf, not related. Pigs. 
Sher d by Long Baron 2d, 2254586, son of 


n + es J. B. Armstrong, Ogdensburg, W. ¥. ¥. 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONS 


YRSHIRES 
and BERKSHIRES 


a choice selection of stock to 
reasonable prices. Write for pic- 
ees, and further. information 


Narberth, Pa. 





nave 

er at very 
res, pedigr 
shurst Farm, 





MAPL E GLEN GUERNSEYS 
r $500 buys splendid etraight bul! 
s old; a double grandson of Florhain 
f calf is full brother to a 617.77-Ib. 





pear-old ; alf"s am now making a 500-Ib. record 
6G W or write today. Herd under federal 
L. L. COGGSHALL, Locke, N. Y¥ 





GUERNSEYS 


eptionally fine, well developed registered 
to nine months o.d. Write for 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Registered and Grade HOLSTEINS 


Get busy you calf club pro- 
Op moters. I have 50 registered 
4) heifer calves, 3 to 10 months 

Ps old, $100 each for the lot, choice 

a $125. 200 registered and high- 

i} grade cows, heifers and bulls. 

: Car of any age that you want. 
*anr % Holstein heifer calves, $20 
each. Express paid in lots of 5. 


NC, REAGAN, TULLY, WN, Y. 


HOLSTEINS 





wught rs of Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, with 
ecord of 37.21 Ibs. butter in 7 Gays. Also 
Haughte of the King of the Pontiacs, age 3 
us. For description and price, write 

t BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N. Y 





he al Holstein Bull Sale for Sept. 


— nths 





id bulls. 3 nearest dams average 
bs. From a 36-Ib, sire. Prices $200 and 
“ers for sale $75 and up. Send for par- 
wa a DAIRY FARMS, 
Lawrence Co Canton, N. Y. 
SALE 
Registered Holstein Cows, fresh and soon due 
hen ; Reg. Heifers, one and two-year-olds; 
J few nico Calves; also five. fine Bulls reaéy 
ethos 50 grade fall Cows and 2 carloads 
“eeurere. r a right. 
4. F ROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 





ONE OR A CAR LOAD 

AQ *3 and heifers. Cows have good A. R. 
dtm a,” 27 Ibs. Heifers by a 31.7-Ib. sire 
"h on A R a. dams. Bred to either a 31.7 or 


$250 up. 
VCE « TOMP KINS, BERKSHIRE, WN. Y. 





rtistered Holstein- Friesian Cattle 





- both sexes; 30-lb. bulls ready 
laters <1 Duroc hogs and pigs, both 
A. Xp} ‘ol. Wonder and Orion blood. 
ul STOCK FARMS, H. H. Wickwiro & 
Hubba New York 
fo g 
8 gate—x stein Bull Calf, born February 27. 


of the Changelings, 
Pontiacs, Dam, Maplevale Genesta 
\. R. O. daughter of a 33-Ib. sire. 
$ A gowe. nicely marked, 
RED ready for service. Price $200. 
A. BiEweR OWEGO, TIOGA CO., N 


WANTED A HOME 


rand bull sale, ud high grade Holstein roar goes 


a 33-Ib. son of 











. E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 





Farms, sr San rea rue 








Holstein Cows 


First as 


Money Makers 


The day is passing when milk can be pro- 
duced at a profit by a herd of mongrel cows. 
Leok the fact in the face and study the meth- 
ods of progressive dairymen. 

Wherever the interest in dairying is most 
active and most intelligent, there the pure- 
bred Holstein stands first. And every month 
adds to her _prestige: as a money maker. 

If you mean business, why not get your 
start before the demand Iimcreases stil] more? 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklets. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


300 Holsteins 300 


Two carloads extra choice Grade Cows, either 
fresh or springing. 

100 Grade Cows due in September and October. 

favo carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 

Two carloads Registered Heifers. 

Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 
CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 25% in PRICE 

IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. NOW IS THE 

TIME TO BUY. IF INTERESTED COME 

AND SEE US AT ONCE. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


203-205 Savings Bank Bldz., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Springdale Farms 
Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 














100 extra large cows due to freshen during 
September and October, extra heavy producers 

and fine individuals. 
Two car loads of fancy two and three-year-old 
heifers that are bred to freshen this fall; all 
large and nicely 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
Cortland, N. Y., Telephone 116 or 

Office 50 Clinton Ave. 


1476 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 

Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, who is a grandson 
of Glista Emestine, the great Cornell cow, with six 
records of above 30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 1 hest 
record being 35.97 Ibs., and 122 Ibs milk in a day. 
This bull's dam-and sire’s dam average milk 
in 1 day, 702.2 lbs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter in 
7 days. Dam, Paladin Farmstead Beauty, 2nd; A. R 
O. record at 3 years 3 months and 6 days of 441.4 
Ibs, milk and 22.53 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Her sire 
Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, has 41 A. R. O. da 
ters Second dam as a senior two-ye: ld wit! 

. butter; at 5 years old, 20.84 Ibs. butter 
ealf is better than halt white, a “yr ably fine 
vidual, geod top line. Price $17 ristered 
ferred and crated. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. 


Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 
Sire, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year 
record of over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29,000 
pounds milk. Dams are daughters of the highest 

yearly record son of King of the Pontiacs. 


ugh 
18.06 
This 
indi- 
ry at " - 











Start a Pure-Bred Herd 


Six Holstein calves, between 3 and 6 months old; 
five heifers, three by one sire, and al) of them 
backed by some of the greatest producing and trans- 
mitting animals of the breed. One bull; he is a 
grandson of a 36-lb. bull on the sire’s side and a 
42-Ilb. bull on the dam’s side. The price of this en- 
tire herd is $550, put on board the cars, registered 
and transferred. .Here is a wonderful opportunity, 
and the first check takes the bunch. 

WARSASA HERD, 
Ward W. Stevens, : $ 


First Check $125 Takes 
This Purebred Hol- 
stein Bull Calf 


Born May 15, 1920. Dam, a wonderful heifer thai 


Liverpool, N. Y. 





freshened too late te he tested this vear. Sire, a 30-ib. 
grandson of May Echo Sylvia. Dam, by a 32-!b. 
son of the $50,000 bull one Segis Pontiac Alcartra. 
Perfect individual; % 

BR oOKSIDE HERD. 
R. J. Stevens, Liverpoct, N. Y. 





Holstein a 


CATTLE 


Two car loads high-grade bred heifers priced 
for immediate sale. 150 choice fresh and spring- 


er cows at farmer prices. Wire me when you 
will be here. 
W. E. Totman, Cortland, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


6 months old, % white, and a straight, attractive in- 
dividual. 12 om in ae have aa, S-dew 
5 orndyke, Lyons, Veeman 

Price $75. All 


marked. bs 





families. papess’ uded. 
1. R. Foster & Sons, Owego, Tinca County, N. Y. 











- 150 


High class individuals 


six months of age and over 


and on the square. 


1150.33 lbs. butter. 
from A. R. O. dams. 

Twelve daughters of Sir 
with perfect udders. 


the Pontiacs from a 31-lb. cow 


lines of breeding. 


Five A. R. O. 
to 24 lbs. 


Arlock Maggie Pet 340381, 


This Is Strictly 2 Quality 


line of travel by steam or motor 
Sale held under cover. 





R. E. Haeger. 


NANI Wylitillt VOAD ELIHU AHI LAdD He iHMMNNIUUH WH HH THAD UT 


with extra 
subject to a 60- day retest for tuberculosis. 
Federally tested. 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE GREAT THINGS THAT = 
WILL BE SOLD 


Twenty-nine daughters of Eleventh Spring Farm King Pontiac 
6th 156162, whose dam has a year’s record of 25,466 lbs. 


25 daughters of Pine Cliff Pietje De Kol Serida 1 


Topsy Pontiac 68827, a 
King of the Pontiacs that is making good. 
of King of the Pontiacs are heavy producers and first-class individuals 


heads three generations of 30-lb. cows. 

ducers and are fresh or will be soon. 
Two daughters of King Segis Pontiac Konigen 

:wo daughters are equal as producers to the production of their great 


Two daughters of King Segis Pontiac Columbo 105152, 
two-year-old and a 25-lb. three-year-old. 
cows from one consignment with records from 20 


TLL Ln LL nN 


Vermont Breeders’ Sale | 


Rutland Fair Grounds, Rutland, Vt. 
OCTOBER Ist and 2nd 


Registered Holsteins 


150 


good breeding. Sold 
All animals 





This sale includes the entire dispersal of three herds, and choice con- 
signments from several well-established herds. 


Everything high class 


milk and 
77041, mostly 


29-lb. son of = 
These 12 granddaughters = 


Five daughters of King Pontiac Posch 125811, a son of King of 
who has two 


30-lb. daughters and 
These heifers are real pro- = 


97988. These 











a 21-lb. 


A 14-months-old son of a 31-!b. cow who in turn is from a 30-Ib. cow. 
a 21-lb. 
31-lb. cow who in turn has a 30-lb dam. 
King Segis from a 26-lb. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol. 

Sale, Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Rutland has the best of hotel accommodations 
cars. 


5-year-old daughter of a 
Her sire is a grandson of 


and is on the main 


Catalogs furnished on application. 


AUCTIONEERS, PEDIGREE EXPERT, SALE MANAGERS, 
Col. B. V. Kelley, S. T. Wood. Orin A. Thomas, 


Rutland, Vt. 
S. J. Lobdell, Wells, Vt. 





Two Big Sale Days—Sept. 29-30 


‘ Watertown Fair Grounds, Watertown, New York 








individual Holsteins from the 


i50 HEAD 


A consignment sale of some of the good bred, 
leading North Country 








well grown, good 


herds. 


Those who have been fortunate enough in early years to get hold 


of the northern bred animals appreciate the 


care and thought the 


breeders have given to production and individuality. 
This is a sale it will pay you to attend. 


For further particulars look in Sept. 


25th issue of AA 


Under Management of 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO. 


LIVERPOOL, N. Y 





HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month. 
Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein-Freisian 
Capital of America. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 

















HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 











Thoroughbred 
Percheron Stallions 


for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts. 
Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 


Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 














AUCTIONEERS 


DOG BREEDERS 
Collie, Shepherd, NewSouadiand 


and FOX TERRIER puppies—also trained stock ~ ly 
where ethers buy. Prices reasonable. Write for free 
catalog, EDWIN A. SOUDER, Sellersville, Pa. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 














TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUCKS 


Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen and Indian Rumer 
ducks and drakes, $2.50 each and up 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa, 


FOR SALE 


500 yearling hens, Tom Barron strain, S. C. 
White Levhorns, $2 each. Also 200 Breeders. 


Riverdale Poultry Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


CHIX HATCHED TO ORDE! 


all aes 20 per 100, Pullets, cockerels, t 
ers, et 


c 
E.R. HUMMER & CO., Dept U, Frenchtown, 








N J. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 
become independent with no capital invested. Every 
branch of the business taught Write today for free 
catalog. Carey M. Jones, Pres, Jones National School 
cf Auctioneering, 20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 111. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 

Sales anywhere. Send for references 








Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
2tt2 Farnam St., Davenport, fowa jones 


Teaches LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and 
SALES. You learn at home, Write today. 


BARRON 8. C. W. LEGHORN 
278 strain pullets and cockerels, 
Leghorn hens (2-yr.), $2 
$3 and $4 each; 

Miss Vera Fulton, 


9 
“C . Brown 
3: cockerels, 
cockerel, $25. 





eight “pull ts i 
Gallipolis, O. 


2m 








PULLETS FOR SALE 
Mixed breeds. April hatched. Safe arrival of good, 
large, healthy pullets guaranteed. 10 - r $20, 20 for 
$7.50, fifty for $85, one hundred $l¢ 
Highland Poultry Farm, x G, Sellersville, 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the puhb- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shali reach 
the buyer unbroken. nor can they guarantee the ha teh- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the. grvat- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg adivertisers to use 
this paper but cur ponaibllity must end with that. 


Pa. 
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Cold winter nights—will your 
house be warm and cosy? | 


HEN the quick dusk creeps down over the hills 
in late afternoon and lights shine early, the 
peppy, frosty air of fall gives a warning of 
winter. You bet a man is glad then that his Andes is 
camped in the cellar and all ready for a battle with the 
frosts. He’s glad for himself. And he’s glad for his 
wife and his kiddies. An Andes is a sure guarantee 
of summer comfort in winter. : 
If you haven’t got your Andes yet, why, man alive, 
you'd better be stirring. Cold weather waits for no- 
body. But does it take an Andes long to lick the / 
stuffin’ out of cold weather? We'll say it doesn’t. Whe da rll 
| 








We'll guarantee it doesn’t to the extent that if any , ~ 
Andes doesn’t give complete satisfaction, it will be . AT 
taken out and the full purchase price returned. Can’t —— 
remember that that ever happened, either. 


All winter long your home can be flooded with One of 50 houses in which F. E. & F. 
warm, healthful, economical heat. The Andes System pride Sd cece dag ae: .* 
One Pipe Furnace saves fuel whenever it is used, and Aewoes have Dade cotir wena, Sum ch 30 
it is not unusual for it to save from one-third to one- Se ee 
half the amount formerly used. The Andes can be a Ke 
installed in one day without the confusion and dirt of 
putting in pipes in walls and floors. 

The Andes is a very economical furnace to buy be- 
cause of the very low cost of installing it; because it is 
made of quality materials by expert workmen which 
insures long life. 

Write for free book which tells all about this won- 
derful furnace. Use the coupon today. No matter 
how warm it is noontimes, it’s beginning to get cold 
nights. Don’t delay. 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO., Inc. 


DEPT. A. GENEVA, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of the famous Andes Stoves and Ranges 








ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating for Less Money” 





Purtures & Crarx Stove Company, Inc., 
Derr. A Geneva, N. Y. : ‘vines. 1 fjjf 
Gentlemen:- \\\AAEY d “Tt certainly can’t do any 
I am interested in saving fuel money. Please | | harm to send for their book. 


send me your free, illustrated booklet called, \ \ ‘ . 
“Better Heating for Less Money.” , lke Just doing that doesn’t bind 
\ us to any order. 


Name 

















